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"Look AT MB,” SAID THE STRANGER, 


A DISLOYAL LOVE. 


(A NOVELETTE.] 


(Concluded) 
CHAPTER IV. 
MARRIED, NOT MATED. 

Tene wae real regret ab Riversdale when 
Captain Radcliffe’s dreg arrived, and the news of 
Elise’s accident among the —_ 
aga <4 the gil was a general favourite, wi 

r iz ways, 

Mr. and Mra, Danraven, Dorothy, ard Oaptain 
Radelifte were at laet the only watchers left, and 
they were anxiously looking out for the village 


ar but no sound of Pack’s quick footsteps met | me, 


ir ears. 

Down to the again and sgain 
but no peay CAME aumme ie eal the 
chades of evening were elasing thetn fa: 





“THIS IS THE WAY, 


“You will tell Dorothy?” whispered Elise, 
to her lover’s arm, 
_“T will; but you muat leave me to find the 
opportunity. I cannot do it abruptly.” 
I should like her to know at once.” 
* And have me turned out of the house! No, 
ou want my company you must be 
When do oder Sater mal 
‘*]T don’t know ; I must think about it. How 
long is your vacation?” 
"A month, There is a week gone, nearly.” 
“Very well. You must be cautious, darling, 
or you will spoil all, Leave everything to me, 
I will pull the affair through. 
oa he aa for us. Is your foot painfal now, 


ey had forgobten it! but, yes, it does burt 


" Elise, may dear child! [ am so sorry you have 
injared your foot}” cried her mother, fussing 


over her. 
Sir Edmund lifted her out with his powerful 





CANNOT YOU DO IT so?” 


arms, as though she were an infant, and she 
clung to his side, for support, far more than the 
occasion demanded. 

‘* What makes you so late, Drake?” asked 
Mr. Danraven, somewhat sharply. ‘* We have 
been looking for — arrival a very long time.” 

‘** Yes, I am afrald so,” he returned, quietly. 
* You see, if we had gone ont for a walk {t would 
have caused Elise pain.” 

‘Of course it would,” said her mother, at 
once, “and those little carts do jog most un- 
mercifully, I can’t bear them; take a second 
arm, my dear!” 

“Yes, will you?” cried Captain Radcliffe, 


. “I ghall be if I may help you.” 
SS SS : so glad if I may help you 


glanced up questionably into Sir Edmund’s 

face, and saw it p hereig 
*T think I would rather manage as I am,” she 
. “I want to hold up my 


» Cag Apc it fe quite short!” remarked 
“Not short enough; it impedes my move- 
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ments when I am lame,” aaid the girl, irritably. 
"Do not tease me, I am fo pain.” 

They all fell back from her, and Sir Edmund 
led her into the house, and himself took off her 
hab and glover. 

Then he stooped and spoke a few words to 
her, and left her comfortably enaconced in an easy 
chair, and turning, he met the earnest eyes of 
Dorothy fixed on him. 

She had not spcken one word since their retarn 
home ;\ there was something in their faces which 
silenced her, yet she could nob tell what, 

Now mee him thus she felt she ought to 
speak, yet knew not what to say. 

She laid her hand gently on his arm, saying,— 

“J pegs aes are not tired, Edmund?” 

“Sir Edmund, this footstool is too high for 
my foot!” cried Eliss, irritably. 

The Baroned turned from Dorothy with a 
smile, 

** Not at all, thanks,” heanswered. ‘' Elise and 
I found each other very good company,” and he 
readjusted the cushion for the girl, and left the 
room to prepare himself for dinner, 

Dorothy felt chilled and sad at heart, She 
eald a few kind words to her. slater and went 
upstairs also, and, having locked her doer, she 
knelt beside her white-curtained bed and buried 
her face in the pretty coverlet of sflk and lace 
and prayed. When she arose from. her knees 
Dorothy’s face was angelic, 

She dressed hastily, and waited in the window 
till Sir Bdmund left his room. 

Then she went to him and placed her hand in 
his confidingly. 

“TI want to thank yon, dear, for your kindness 
to Elise, and your care of her. It was very ee 
of you to take charge of her, and I am afraid 
you found her a wee bit irritable.” 

"Not in the least! I ort my drive with 
her! She is a charming giri ! 

*€ Yes! she is.” 

He stood aside for her to pass, bub still she 
Hogered. 

“Edmund, have I vexed you?” she said, at 


length. 

"No! what made you thick so, Dora?” 

“T can hardly tell. There seems to be some- 
thing different between us, Surely something 
has annoyed you, dear?” 

He hesitated a moment, Ib. came upon him 
with a sense of pain that he was playing a decelt- 
fal part ; but the false step had been taken, and 
he could not now draw back, 

* Yes ; [have been annoyed! There Is nothing 
more calculated to put a man out than to be 
= fool of before & lot of people, as I was to- 

day L 

“Tb was no worse for than for me, 
a and Iam sure no bool was meanb by 
it ” 

“If you liked it, Dorothy, that fs another 
waatter. I didn’s!” 

“Of course I don’t like anything which vexes 
you!” and she touched him softly with her 
hand, 

" Yet you were uncommonly friendly with that 
mat, after you were aware of the fact.” 

She looked at him, the expression of his face 
was nelther soft nor kind, and she shrank back 
abashed, 

“*T am sorry,” she sald, and passed him with a 
dash of hauteur in the pose of her shoulders. 

He stood still, and watched her down the 
stairs, with his own heart elnking within “so 

“ Poor little Dora!” he murmured ; 
little woman! that was the firet blow, sad yo 
felt it, Ab! well, it will be easier ff she learns 
to hate me; and yet I thought I loved her, 
Elise, Elise, to what. are you luring me! Am I 

ving up the gold for alist Well, there is no 

wing back now! I suppose old Dunraven 
will forgive us when the fact cannot be usidone ? 
Elise is, I think, hia favourite of the two; and 
shs must wheedle him. She will have as good a 
fortune az her eister, I conclude, Effse. will do 
me more credit in the world, young as she is! 
She will love a London life. Dora would always 
want to beat home! Yet surely home with her 
might have been a bright ory ig place! Weil, 
it is not to be; the die is cast! 

He would think no more, but running hastily 





downstairs he — out his host, and dived 
straight into polltics—a eubject on which Mr. 
pgp was hot, and ons which Jasted all 
e 
And so days went on. 
Sir Edmund was, in reality, engaged to both 
these girls, and the breach between him and 


Dorothy ro wes co f widened, 
She certainly him none the less; the 


very pain he caused her to suffer made her but 
doubly conscious of her deep affection’ for him, 
which yet she could rarely show, for he chilled 
her, and touched her pride, 

At length he decided on going away. He had 
ror ery Kees ee nee Elise, and bad 
made 8 arrangements with her. 

He had casually told Mrs, Danraven that he 
was going to France, and had offered to escort 
Elize across the channel, an offer glady accepted 


by her mother, and copii’ in by the other | sm 


members of the family. 

So, after a fortnight spent at Riversdale, he 
went to London, where Mrs. Dunraven was to 
meet him, and give her younger daughter into 
his charge. 

This she did, and even saw them off by the 
train; but at the next statlan Sir Edmund and 
Elise alighted, and returned to the metropolis to 
the i se which he had taken. 

It was too late for s marriage to take place 
that de | except by a special Rapes 
convivial dinner together, to his 
hotel, and the next moralng ae were marled 
bya regular license in a London church, fn the 
patish where he had s pot tras Soar, and an | 
man and wife they carted for Dover and the 
Or oeall h i ui 

‘I shal! never go to school again now 
claimed Elise, with a eigh cf relief, as she eae’ 
herself back on the soft cushions of a first-class 


carriage, 

“ No, darling, I shall be your schoolmaster |” 

“How did you manage about my age?” she" 
aeked, raadealy, a had to swear 1 was ever, 
so old—hada’t yout” 

Yes; prc 4 my had to swear 16, aud I did,”* 
he laughed. It was a very white lie 

“Bat it le perjary, isis uot?” said the girl, 
with a bewildered look. ‘Couldn't they punish 
you for {t.” 

“{ Garesay they coulf if they took the 
trouble,” he replied; “but who is to know 
whether you are fitteen or twenty-one?” 

“T shall not be fifteen till next month !” 

“Nonsense, my love, you will be two-and- 
twenty !” and they both laughed heartily, 

‘You don’t regret*Dorothy?” questioned 
Elise, after a pause in the conversation. 

**Don’t leb us talk of her, Elise, I have 
behaved like a scoundrel to her, and don’t wieh 
to be reminded of the fact.” 

“You will have to get over that; you and 
she will have to learn to be only friends.” 

“When a man and woman have once been 
engaged, !t is almost impossible to slip into such 
a friendship.” Then he suddenly leant forward 

—"Do you know, Else, thao Dorothy and I are 
engayed still }” 

‘* You promised you would tell her.” 

‘Yes! And I shall have to tell her, but I 
never had a task I liked so little, She was such 
a trustful, confiding Uttle creature. I hope this 
will not break her faith in goodness |” 

“Tt seems to me, Edmund,’ said Elise, 
LS fpr ia “f you are thinking more of Dorothy than 
of met” 


Of course I am thinking of her. I shall 
have to write and confess what a sneak I have 
been.” ‘he said, bitterly. 

“ Edmund |” 

“ Well?” 

“Tt is not very pleasant to hear you speaking 
of our marriage almost as thongh you regret it 1” 
And she burst into tears, 

* For Heaven’s sake, don’t upseb the water 
bucket, Elise! The prettiest girl looks ugly 
with red eyes, and a man his bride to 
look her best on his wedding-day.” 

“Do you, only care how I look?” she sald, 
bitterly. 

*'Tt certainly wae your beauty which lured me 
from Dora 1” 


after 9 | till 





teen 
rs 
te 


“Lured? I don’t like the word!” 

“ Perhaps not, bat I can’s change ib, Elisa, | 
knew you were tempting me frora’ the path of 
truth and honour, but I could not resist you, | 
was aloaye « wenk fool where a pretty face wee 


ps. Edmund i have you ever cared for anyone 


“Oared? I believe I cared for Dorothy mor 
than any other woman! But of course I hays 
had plenty of fancies. What man has not! By; 
they dou’t last!” 

iurteaet’ can you? And fs yours, 


Ok very & fancy, I say,” he 
returned rub a aml slipping his (gall 
her, “or T'shoald not have seted the-part I han 
done, or made you my wife.” 

** And this fancy is to -last, then }” the said, 
(ling at him, 

* Indeed, itis to be hi 
our lives together. 
ye drew mo _ = ate gauredos tor 
got how near they to g 
the sigters ib commie, pba dee bai 
upon the heights, 
ahead oval the olf volos, and watching the 
stiver-erested sea below them. ‘ 

“T like this old place, Teddy!” she said, 

irreverently. aI am glad we are not going on 


to-morrow.” 
gues do you ‘call me Teddy, Elfse’” he 
- “Tt sounds as though I were a 


80, as we have to 


"Tear care for the name of Edmund, and } 
eddy |’ 
like! A rove fs as sweet by any 
oar uate a Dorothy telli 
wrote to orothy ing her 
all the truth. 
What he said to her no one ever knew, for he 
declined: to show [ilee his letter; and if 
kept it, it never passed ont of her 
] 3; in. fact, mo one was awere she had 
received it. * 
Mr. and Mra, Danraven noticed that the gir! 
had changed very suddenly ; that the faiat rose 
i had Be van and left her marble-whits 
she moved as though life were a weary thing 


That the soft eyes were terribly pathetic, and 
Sara at often quiver, as with 
yee but no word escaped her a 

canse of sufferings, 
Then came oa letters to her parents, fro 
and her husband, confessing their secret 


Dunraven wept ee. which relieved 
her; Mr. Danraven stormed like Jove; but 
that did not. alter the fact that his favourlie 
child had deceived him, and that she wae 


mre Bos thy said nothing. 
ut Doro sald no 

She nelther blamed nor excused, and her 
allence irritated the infuriated man, who forbade 
that any member of the household should be 
made cognaiatod with the Tt was to 
be kept & profound secret from the world; 
and having packed his teau he started 
for London, without a word of information to his 
wife or Dorothy as to his movements. 

“Dorothy,” said her mother, kindly, ‘I need 

how sorry I am for your great 


of it!” returned the poor gi:', 
a tae first 


ise me not to 
sre ag 

ices weeks afterwards Mr, es 
hb him. 
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readily believed with one glance at the girl's 
white face, 

Dorothy heard her father’s orders {n sllence 
and pte him {nnplicitly, and the old life 
went oo at Riveradale—the same, yet how 
changed ! * 

Mr. Dunraven had got Eilee away from her 
husband by powerful levers—two threats, 

lf Sir Edmund would not let her retura to 
her home, he vowed he would have him up for 
perjary ; and, moreover, he would neither give 


leave her one penny. 
me Leagan! ogre gegeey ey 
Ais matriage with this headstrong, 


loving man of emery tng Sing let her go, evén 
though ib was agains w 

line bad not found In her married life the 
freedom she expected. 

Sir Edmund looked sharply after his young 
wife, severely any levity fn her 
conduct, and was very different to. what he had 
been in those stolen passionate love-meetings, 
when the beatings of their own hearts was all to 
which they had listened. 

“She fs too young to be & wife,” said Mr. 
Dunraven, sternly, “I would have put the 
marrisge aside altogether had [t been possible ; 
but {bis not. You can claim her when she is 
seventeen.” 

Elise cried tfil her tears were dry, but her 
father was obdarate, and her husband had 
decided against her. 

**We cannot live on air, Elise,” he told her, 
without much tenderness, “I had counted on 
your father’s affection to Induce him to: make- 
you au allowance. As he declines so dolog, we 
have no choice but to part. I cannot keep a wife 
on my small ee eens Deer em 
you are, Elise, Your expenses, even fn this short 
space of time, have been ruinous |” 

“Well, you always want me to look nice, and 
T could nob go about with you In my school 
dresses! You would have wt ashamed of 
mei” 

* Possibly ; but it has opened my eyes to the 
future!” 

“Edmund ! your fancy for me fs dying out, 
ike your other fancies! You do not love me, or 
you would not leb me go!” 

“Do not say such things, Elise, dear!” he 
returned, while her words stung bim with a 
eee cs their truth. 

up all to gatn her, to gratify the 
whim of moments and, too late, a Lone 
that his feelings for her had not been love, buta 
— spurious fame, which was now burning 
ow indeed. 


CHAPTER VY, 
THE FATAL PHOTOGRAPH, 


Two years passed wearily a cometianns 
spent on the banks of the Tinsien, coasetioats iy 
London, or travelling abroad ; but the old rést- 


ever, ‘et oa ap quieter, ern oy 
Bat Elise was! nob to her ilster, 


} he recollected the girl's 





ee AL A 


People’seldom love those whom they have Iu- 
jured, and E\ise did nod love Dorethy. 

Mr, Danraven had pub the younger girl into 
the charge of the elder, a taek not ico pleasant 
for the latter, and Elise resented this, looking 
= Dorothy more as her jailer than anything 


And now the time had come when Sir Edmund 
must be expected to claim his wife, and Mr, 
Danraven grew irritable and morose. 

Ons day he entered the room where Dorothy 
was altiing alone ab work, 

"My dear,’’ he. said kindly, “you behaved 
yery well-ia your trouble, and you have shown 
& forgiving spirit towards your sister; 1 com- 
‘mend you for it, and uow i have some fresh work 
for you to do, You and Elfse must leave here 
for a time.” 

"Oh |. papa! what, leave home!” 

**Yest you have plenty of sense, although 
you sre not very old; and I have decided to 
trust Eiise to your care, I have taken s emall 
cottage far away la the country, in the centre of 
® wood, and I have secured the services of an old 
woman to attend on you, who was your mother’s 
monthly nurse when you were born, You will, 
I fear, find it dull, but you will have the satis- 
ag of knowing that you are doing your 

uty.’ 

** Ig thie step necessary, papa ?” asked Dorothy. 
“T have no desire to question your motives, but 
it fs @ strong measure to bide us from the world, 
as you propose dolog.” 

“I have on this line of action, 


Dorothy ; and if you do not go with [iise, I ; 


must get someone else to do so, And how am I 
to know that I can trust anyone else?” 

“Very well, papa, you must know best what 
is right. Just teli me what my duties will be, 
that fs all!” , 

“They are easy to define, Be your sister's 
companion always, and let me know if anything 
unusual occurs.” 

“ And how long is this state of things to last} 


4 Is Elise not gotog home to her hasband !” 


“Dorothy, I forbid you naming that man 
either to me, Elise, or anyone else, Do you un- 
derstand me ?” 

“Yes; I understand, and will, of couree, 
obey you!” 

Thue it was settled, and suddenly the Miss 


Dunravens, ac they were called, vanished from | 


sight. 

Friends, who inquired after them, were told 
that they were quite well, and had gone away on 
a vieit ; but to whom, and where visib was 

iog paid, not one of them conld find out, 

Then Sir Edmund Deake arrived. Ouce more 
{t was summer time ab Riversdale, and the man 
remembered the day when he had first gone 
om dehed shy sed ma 1 orgs bride, fi 

impatiently as he thought of it, an 
likening the winter floods 
to the loss of faith in the one she should love ; 
and he wondered if his desertion of her had 
wrecked her life, and left it sad and desolate ; or 
‘whether even now fresh. flowers were budding or 
‘blooming in her innocent beart, 

There was the boat in which they had passed 
that quiet, happy day before Elise’s return, lying 
rocking laztlly with the flowing river, 

Should he see Dorothy, and once more fee! the 
hand nestle in his own? No! he might 
see her, he might even touch that hand, but I 
would never rest in hie again as it haddone. His 

against her might be forgiven, but it never 
be pu e. 
He started as he realised thab ii was to his 


E 


E 


butler was a uew one, and did not know 

at he showed. him into the large drawing- 
room, where Dorothy had awaited his coming— 
where he had told hex of his Jove and gafned hers 


Pe lana om 
as he’ ‘ 
long since he realised what be had He 





was no longer any sign of the girl’s presence, 
cea ® shadow of disappotatment fel! across his 
eart. 

The door opened, and Mr. Dunraven entered. 
He would not clasp the Baronet’s outetretched 
hand, but signed to him to be seated, 

“ May I ask to what canse I am indebted to 
your presence here?” he inquired, coldiy® 

*\'The ‘bwo years are up,” returned Sir Ed- 
mund; “and I have come to make arrangements 
with you about Elise,” 

“ What arrangements, may I ask i” 

“What arrangements! Well, Mr. Dunraven, 
I conclude. you will wish your daughter to-take 
her proper position in the world as my wife, snd 
I hope you will see your way to amish me in 
providing for her needs, You were willing to 
settle something considerable on Dorothy, and I 
presume you will be equally generous to your 
en daughter, who is, I believe, your favourite 
ec F ? 

“Yes; you are righi!” returned the other, 
slowly, and deliberately. ‘‘ Elise was my favourite 
child, I was very proud of her; I used to tell 
myself she should wear a coronet, and that her 
beauty would gain it! Eilfse should certainly 
have had half my fortune ab my death, and as 
much as I could spare her during my lifetime 
had I seen her mated with a sultabie man.” 

"Til was sulted for one of your daughters, 
Mr, Dunraven, you cannot bave much to find 
fault with me as a husband for the other ¢” 

“Exvuss me; I have every fault to find. 
Elise is a far more attractive girl than Dorothy, 
and would naturally marry better, Moreover, I 
thought you then & man of honour ; cow I know 
that you are uot.” 

‘* Mr. Dunraven !” 

**]1t is useless, sir, to swagger tome. You 
have behaved like a blackguard, avd cannot 
expect me te treat you asa gentleman. No one 
but ourselves knows of your conduct, For your 
own sake I should advise you to keep it quiet; 
and now, sir, our interview may as well come to 
an end,” 

** Not till I have removed my wife from your 
keeping,” sald the Baronet, through hia set teeth, 
his handsome face livid with rage. 

“ When you find the lady in question you can 
assert your authority.” 

* Find her? Do you mean to tell me that she 
Is nob under your roof, when I entrusted her to 
your charge?” 

‘She ia not under my roof, Wo stipulation 
was made that she should remain there,” 

“Mr. Dunraven, you have cheated me! You 
told me I might come for my wife in two years, 
and you led me to believe that all would then 
run smoothly between us.” 

“Yes! I toid you that you could come, and 
you have come ; and you are now, I conclude, 
satisfied that, however. infatuated Elise might 
once have been, your influence over her is now a 
r thing of the past, For the rest, I never led you 
to believe anything one way or another.” 

* And Dorothy |” 

“ How dare you breathe her name, sir }” 

"TI. must know. Is she unhappy? Does she 
suffer ?"’ 

“ She is utterly indifferent to a man who could 
so treat her,” 

It took a good deal to crush Sir Edmund, but 
he sat with his face hidden from view, and a 
great bitterness filled his soul, 

Will you not, then, tel! me where Elfse is?” 
at length he asked. 

'¢ Moet certainly nob.” 

Then he rose white and stern, 

* You will live to regret this day, Mr, Dun- 
raven,” he said, with a voice hard and cold, 
“Elise has not the nature to go unscathed 
through euch an ordeal as this to which you have 
subjected her ;” and, turning, he left the room 
without another word, going back Into the world, 
as far as it knew, a single man, and from this 
time, mixing ‘recklessly in its rushing current of 


gaisty and dissipation. 2 
In the meantime Dorothy and Elise, under the 


care of old Mra, Lister, their mother’s sometime 
nuree, travelled all night, and a part of the next 





@ay into Scotland ; and were metab a quiet 
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a carriage and two horses, and driven 
before they reached thelr final desti- 


region of the 


& 
le ; ac am to take her back with me 


** Are we, then, to live in this desolate place 
alone ?” pth A Elise, crossly, of her elder 


" Hash, Elise, the man een ee) Is it 

for your sake or mine we have come }” 
‘Heaven only knows ; for neither I should 
way! If I had not chosen to return to Edmund 
have done so! He sent me home 


our own business best, Elise ; 
am forbidden to talk to you of 
Drake.” 

She passed on to Mrs, Lister’s side. 

“' Have you ever been here before, Nurse?” 

“Yea, my dear! It was I who told Mr, Dun- 
raven of itt You shall hear the story of the 
little house some day, when I know you better. 
You will find {t a very prebty little home!” 

It broke upon their view as she spoke, and it 
gabled cottage, tne toot wiles alten sibaenceni 
ga ate! go straw, on 
covered with honeysuckle and roses, backed by 
blue green pine trees, with an undergrowth of 
fern and heather, while a rivulet clear as crystal 
ran rippling over many ragged stones, and rugged 
rocks, only divided from the house by a small 
garden filled with shrubs and flowers. 

“ How lovely!" said Dorothy, pausing to gaze 
at the little place, 

“To is fairy land!” cried Elise ; “only there 
is no prince to make {t perfect, Mousey, hew on 
earth are we women here to kill time by our- 
selves }” 

** I shall have plenty to do!” returned 
Dorothy. “I have brought both books and 
work, and my sketch-book, too. We shall be 
all right, depend upon it!” 

“That is so ke you, Dorothy ; you never will 
complain |” 

7 Of what use is ij 1” 

” Why, it does one good, at any rate. Come 
in and see what it is like Inside. Oh! it is pretty 
enough, I wonder if pspa furnished it, or took 
ites itis? Do you know, Mrs, Lister 1” 

“He took it as it stood, but he came down 
himself and brought many modern comforts.” 
a Has papa been down here!” cried 

‘Yea! He came and settled everything him- 
self, and found me, for I was living within a few 
aoiles, you know.” 

“Not! I didn’t know. Papa never tells us 

anything,” returned Elise, crosely, 

“Ab! well, my dear, he has his reasons; I 
suppoee,” and the old woman bustled about to 
get the luggage settled in the small rooms, 


« * * * 7 * 


Some weeks had passed, and everything 
seemed to be going on smoothly at ‘' Wee. Cot,” 
From time to time letters addressed to Mrs. 
Lister came to them from their parents, which 
they were only allowed to reply to through the 
same medium. 

Dorothy's greatest trouble was her sister's 
restless tability, and her perpetual com- 
plaining that she had nothing to do. 

“Would you like to fish, Elise? Isce there 
are rods here on the wall,” said her sister, with 
asmile, “It mi ght amuse you |” 

" Of course it might. I will begin this very 


day. Be pe bog on fly. I will teach 
Will you try, too 
small,” ead Dorothy, shaking 
ay P couldn’s manage one of those 
An right! T would wry goalone. I shall 
have no one to laugh at me! 
Down she pulled the fishing tackle, and chose 
what she needed ; and having dreesed hereelf, 
one pene into the room and bade Dorothy 


To do Elise justice, she was quite unconecious 
of the size of the property ; so when she came to 
a low fence, she did not realise that so far she 

ht go, and no farther, 

si was, she saw that the, rivulet became 
wider, ‘and the banks were easy to fish from on 
the other side ; so she just climbed over, and 
went on thrashing the stream with such small 
knowledge ee she possessed, and came suddenly 
face to face with a gentleman engaged in the 


same sport. 
"Oh ft” she laughed to herself, “ then there fs 
a prince after all. Now this is fun! What 


And ehe lifted two beautifal dark eyes to his 
handsome, surprised face, and blushed as she 
met his open gaze of admiration—but not with 
annoyance. 

“Pardon me,” he said, courteonsly, “ but you 
do not throw your fiy rightly. If you will allow 
me I will show you the way—you are evidently a 
novice at the art.” 

“Yes! I never tried till to-day, and I want to 
do it properly. 1 have nothing else to amuse 
me. Itis so dreadfully dal! here, and we never 
go outside our own grounds.” 

" You must be outside now, I think !” he said, 
with a smile. 

“Indeed no. We are living at “ Wee Cot!" 

‘Really! Then weare neighbours, But you 
are now fishing my water |” 

“Iam very sorry, 1am sure. I did not know 
I was trespassing !” she laughed. 

“I hope you will continue to trespass as often 
as you like ; I shall be more than pleased to see 


“nn, Thank you; but I wonder where our land 
ry i? 

. At the little fence. Don’t you remember 
ft? 


“Oh! yes. I got over!” 

“Now, let me instruct you, Miss——, By 
what ame shall I call you }” 

“By none,” she laughed. “Papa Is afraid 
someone will run away with me, and he fs going 
to hide me here tili I grow old and ugly, and he 
thinks there is no chance of {t left !” 

“TI don’t wonder that he is afraid,” he re- 
tarned, laughing too, ‘' at surely, you are 
not at ‘ Wee Cov’ alone 

“Oh, no! pa ren: Ay POSSE and we have 
an old dragon to guard us, of course |” 

* Don’t you think I might call?” he inquired. 
“T ought to do so, as your nearest neighbour. It 
is inhospitable of me not to do so,” 

“ Are you fifty years old, with a wife and large 
family?” she asked. “If so you might possibly 
be allowed to come!” 

“I’m afraid I can’t claim such high honours!” 
he replied, thoroughly araused. 

‘* Then you cannot enter our gates. If you do 
we shall be spirited away. I wish you could ; I 
long for someone to talk to 

** You said you had a sister 1” 

"Oh! Dorothy’s a book-worm!” she said, 
with a little moue mutine. 

* Now I know your eister’s name! ” he laughed. 

‘Oh! that was a lapsus lingue” 

" Couldn’t you make another }”’ 

“If you talk you will frighten the fish,” said 
Elfee. ‘Now, is not that the right way?” 
she threw the line, with much grace, but little 
skill, 

“Tt looks very pony, be but 5” is Fars right,” he 
answered, “Look at his is the de 
Cannot you do it so A 

She tried, and managed it at last; then 
suddenly stopped. 

‘if Dorothy misses me she may come to look 

after me!” 
|“ And if she did, what then 1” 
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‘| should not be allowed out that’s all)" 
‘* Miss Dorothy seems to be a sort of young 


lady. A bit of a Tartar, eh?” 
“Hej bh seh ih ink Dorothy is 

a8 mi 88 call ox Bat 

papa has made her promise, and she 

break her word. She is very, very good And 

now here is our boundary. We mustsay adieu |” 


Will you 


“ Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
! have epent 


promise to come and fish again 
such a happy afternoon !” 
She looked me | and remained in thought till 


his gaze compell ee See 
earnest, eager hastened her answer, 
“Yes; I Ui fish again |” : 


“With me! 

“Tf you are oon, how can I help it?” 

“5 will walt for you by the fence from dawn 
till dark,” he laughed. 

* Don’t, for goodness’ sake, Dorothy might eee 
you! Keep round the curve, and you will not 
be visible from our land !” 

es ae Ta you will promise to come 
to-morrow ? 

“TI will do nothing of the kind! If I fish | 
may come this way, and if I come this way, a 
you chance to be here, we may meet.” 

‘Very well! I shall certainly chance to be 
this way at ten o’clock to-morrow mornipg!” 
and, yong Sea his hat, the young man helped her 
over ag oe , watehed her out of night, and 
with o alt-sigh, turned back along the river 


“ My fate!” he murmured. ‘‘T little thought 
that I should meet it when I took this quiet out- 
of-the-way place for a little fishing and shoot- 

! Yes; I must i -v you, my pretty incognita 
know the reason why?” 

Well!” said Dorothy ; md _ of 
ble bw ne iets Stans id vould have tri 4 

to get a lit ge t wou ve tr ec 
to meet you, but did not whether you had 
gone up or down stream,” 

“Tam glad “you didn’t. It always makes me 
feel rebellious to be looked after |” 

“TI don’t want to look after you, Elise, as you 
-_ it! You ought to know that by this time |” 

she answered, a little anne y- 

“T'm a brute, Mousey— fect brute. | 
didn’t mean to hurt your fee 4s. ise y I am 
certain that if anyone tried eur ce on me | 
should evade it, and be . ff!” 

“Where, Elise!” {nquired, with a half- 


smile. 
“Not to Sir Edmund Drake!” she replied, 
defiantly ; and, slaxfiming the door, left the 


room, 

Dorothy sighed heavily. “2—>" 

“ Whatever he haz done, he has been punished ! 
To gain such a wife as Elise, and then to lose 
her, and her love, it is very sad for him; and 
how he must have cared for her to make him 
sacrifice all, even honour itself, for her aake! 
Oh, he is, indeed, heavily punished !” 

And once more she pickedjup her ‘book, but 
could not follow its meaning. 

“Tf she loved him pose. to take him from 
me, how can she so have changed!” and she 
rested a sad and weary face between her hands, 
and was very still. 

Elise continued to persevere with her “egg 
which wos a relief to Dorothy, and \ agi 
enjoyed the speckled trout which he” onl 
brought home. bane 

Dorothy had been very brave, but there came 
a time when her nervous system, which had 
been so long at tension, gave way suddenly, and 
the girl kept her bed ‘from utter exhaustion. 
Mrs. Lister enjoined perfect quiet and rest. The 
Se like to,call in a doctor for fear 

g ladies might get talked abuut, and she 
pe fl era quite Mo oa to pull poor Dorothy 


gol explained to Eilse begging her to be 
as quiet as ible in the house, snd the girl 
obeyed her. Thus it was that she had far more 
freedom for her meetings with her fisher 





"Elise found life « dal thing, and his com- 
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made it brighter, so she indulged 


in it, 

“Bho. had no thought of any evil arising 

f t. 

_* knowledge of the world was very limited, 
com- 


reamed of this pleasant 
panion into a lover; but such he 
undoubt 


al the change was so 
Univ thes the hls mo or alarm. 


Nor was she aware that young Lord Con- 
way was one of the fastest men in raj 


Tbat the charm of his society was daily gr 
{ng upon her she knew; but it being the 
pleasant thing in her monotonous life, she shut 
away the b. 

It was mob reasonable to expect her to give it 
up, ehe told herself, 

Since Dorothy’s illness Elise had wandered at 
her will with Conway straight down the 
stream, past his own grey-stone mansion, and far 
away over the moors. 

Passers-by wondered where the beautiful girl 
had come from, and shook their heads to see her 
alone in such company. 

She even ventured to have a few drives with 
him, and one day he took her into the town, to 
which she had come by train, on her way to 
“so oe 

passed a tographer’s, and Elise 
ec What fan ip would be to be photographed 

= t ib to ti 1” 

“So you shall,” he 


and she never d 


0 


The fol day Elise went to fish as usual, 
but no Lord way meb her. He had been 
obliged to go into the town on some urgent 

walk 


| 
i 
é 


the young lady he would find fishing there—to 
~ absence, and appoint a fresh hour for 
meeting. 


It so happened that Else was more occu 
with watching for Lord Conway than with fish- 
ing, bat unwilling to acknowledge the fact even 
pd are ; =P nag not give up one for the 
other, an pg one way, while looking fo a 
different direction, she suddenly lost ber balance, 
and fell heavily over a steep of bank into 


' the water, striking her fair forehead against the 


hard stones and rocky projectione, 

It was fortunate for her tbat the valet hap- 
pened to arrive just in time to see the 
and, running to the spot, he quickly lifted the 
insensible girl on to the grass bank ; but having 
got her so far he was bewildered what to do with 
her, for he had no idea who she was, or where 
she lived, 

He had seen her with his master, and con- 
cluded she was one of his new fancies ; and so 
at length decided upon carrying her home with 
him, and having her taken care of till he should 
arrive, 

This he did, and being unable, even with the 
i of his = gv to restore ani- 
mation, he sent off one of the head- ms on 
horseback to fetch a doctor. ap 

Lord Conway returned before the medical man 
arrived, and was greatly shocked to ses Elise in 
her present condition, heard all there was to tell 
sbont her accident, and praised the valet for his 
discreet action in the matter, 

“Yes! she is better here,” he said, “I can 
a look after her,” 

hen, after a pause of thought, he called the 
man back to him, _ 

“If anyone wants to know who the lady is, 
you can tell them she is my wife, and that will 
stop their tongues.” ; 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the mau, gravely, 
not in the least surprised at hls master’s new 
whim, having been with him since his boyhood, 
and knowing his wild ways. 


“ His wife |” he laughed, when out of ear- 
hot, “poor young girl! I doubt if she will ever 
= rey or Phe woman either; he Is too 
ond oO 
loctor, broad Gosh, droning Ws wach a 
c » \ as 
he alighted from his gig, 








“Lady Conway, docto .” 

“Lady Oonway! I wasn’s aware that his 
lordship was a married man!” and he followed 
the valet upstairs, where Lord Cooway met him, 
and conducted him to a room opening out of a 
bed-chamber, whittre the girl was lying upon a 
couch, white and still. 

“How did this hsppen!” asked the medico ; 
and his lordship explained the whole circum. 
stances of the accident to him 


“Concussion of the brain!” announced the 
man of medicine. “ Who will nuree her }” 

**T will, myself |” 

=e ; her mald also, of course, will wait 


“ Yes, of course |” 
“Tan send you over a nurse, if you like—an 
— woman,” said the doctor, 

t Lord Oonway, remembering that such 
people carry news from house to house, declined 
the well-meant offer, 

one will do as her if we can, doctor.” 
er leddyship looke vera young!” re- 
marked the doctor, **What maun her age be!” 


“Ah! Too young to marry to, my mind. 
What has she done with her marriage ring?” he 
added, somewhat suspiciously. 

“She must have dropped {bt fn her fall,” re- 
plied the young lord, unabashed. 

“ Weel, call her maid, and get her to bed. I'll 
go down with you and have a wee drap of 
whisky, and then look at her again.” 

Her maid! Here was a difficulty. 

“ All righ,” he answered, and leaving the room 
held a conference with the faithful valet. 

* Pil manage that, my lord! Magele McCloud 
will answer al! the —-. The girl is honest 
and faithful. She will believe anything I tell 
her, and keep her own counsel,” 

“Oh, that is the way of it, eh, Ferguson?” 
said Lord Conway, smiling. “Like master, like 
man, Well, send Maggie up, and make her un- 
derstand she is no longer housemaid, but Lady 
Conway’s serving woman.” 

And he returned quickly to the bedroom. 


There was great consternation in the mind of 
Mrs, Lister when no Elise returned to Wee Cot 
that night, and the more so that she dared not 
tell Dorothy of her sister's absence. 

Morning dawned at last, but no Elise arrived, 
Locking up the cot and Dorothy fn it, the 
haraseed, much- distressed old woman ran through 
the wood-path, hoping to meet someone to carry 
her telegram to the next town, for she had made 
up her mind to telegraph to Mr. Dunraven the 
news of the loss of E:ise; and at the same time 
she knew she must do this without exciting the 
9 mg the postal authorities, in that qulet 
little town where everyone knew everyone eize’s 
business, 

Lord Conway's valet was riding along the 
road. He had been over to fetch E ise’s me- 
dicine, and Mrs, Lister stopped him with the 
request that he would carry the telegram for her, 
as she was in trouble. 

The man was good-natured enough, and pro- 
mised to do so, accepting the golden coin given 
for his trouble ; but decided on first carrying 
home the medicine. 

Lord Conway met him, and he mentioned that 
he had seen an old woman who seemed in great 
distress, and bad asked him to send off a tele- 
gram for her; and his lordship, recognising 
Elise’s dragon from his deecription, snnounced 
that he was himself on his way to the town, and 
would do it for him. The paper changed hands, 
and also quickly changed {ts destination. 

It was addressed to Mr. Danraven, at Rivere- 
dale, and contained one word only. 

Come,” 

Bat Lord Conway at once decided that Mr, 
Dunraven must not come. 

So the telegram was torn into small pleces and 
flung aside. 

In the meantime Mr, Danraven began to look 
for news, and Mra, Lister became unutterably 
anxious at his non-arrival ; and so much worse 
did Dorothy grow, that she sent for the doctor, 


—— whether he might talk or no. 
ecame, and he did talk; and although he 





was telling her all she desired to know, his words 
heid no meaning for her, for he informed her 
that he was attending the young Lady Conway, 
who had met with an accident, and was seriously 


" Perfect quiet,” was all he could prescribe for 

rw Dorothy, who scarcely cared to open 

= Fears Srey or to speak to him, “and to take 
her medicine regularly.” 

In the meanwhile Elise grew better in health, 
but her mind had not become clear. 

Lord Conway's yacht was lying on the const, 
not aix railee from Craigston Hail, and his lord- 
ship decided to carry off bis prize 

He d 3 nob even inform the doctor of his In- 
tention, but sending him a cheque which more 
than repaid bim for his trouble a dozen times 
over, he informed him that business had com- 
pelled him to leave suddenly, and to take Lady 
Conway with him ; and the doctor ran his fingers 
throvgh his thick iron-grey hair, and shook his 
head ; and asid no more to anyone about Lady 
Conway, for he was Scotch, and cautious. 

“Craigston Hall” was advertised to be let, 
Angust was just beginning, and there wae but 
little difficulty in finding a new tenant for fb, for 
the shooting was good, 

Mr. Rayusford, who took {t, was a rich man, 
who had made his money in trade, aud he loved 
to gather men of family around him. He was a 
bachelor, and a lot of sporting characters were 
invited during the month, among whom was Sir 
Edround Drake. 

Mrs. Lister had waited long for some reply to 
her telegram, but receiving none had written a 
lengthened account of the disappearance of E ‘ise, 
and of Dorothy’a illness, 

The earliest train brought Mrs. Dunraven to 
Scotland, but her husband went firat to seek an 
interview with S:ir Edmund, believing that he 
had in some mysterious way found out E ise’s 
hiding-place, and had carried her cff.- 

The Baronet had left London, but his addres 
was forthcoming 

When Mr. Dunraven found it was Craigeton 
Hali he gave up all hops, travelliog by express 
to Scotland, to try and make the best terms he 
could with Sir Edmund, lest he abou!ld lose his 
daughter altogether, but he took Wee Cot, en 
route to apprise his wife of this unexpected 
news, and to see Dorothy, and then on to Craig- 
ston Hall. 

Sir Edmund Drake had just returned with his 
host from shooting, and looked bewildered to see 
Mr. Duuraven. 

“Ts anything the matter with Eilse?” he 
asked, closing the door to ensure privacy, 

‘That is what I am hereto ask you,” said Mr, 
Dunraven almost sternly. 

**T don’t understand you.” 

“ Noneense.’’ 

“ What is ib you want to know?” 

“ What you have done with my daughter!” 

The two men stood facing each other, passion 


.“* What I have done with her? Ib is I, sir 
who have to ask that question of you. Where 
is Elise?” 

“Heaven knows, if you do not,’ sald the 
father in anguish. 

“TI do not know; I have not seen Elise since 
you took her from me, nor have I heard from 
her, You would not allow me to write to her, 
and I conclude you did not permit her to write 
to me; for I have never once heard from her, 
and all I have heard of her fs what you your- 
self told me, which you are aware was not 
much,” 

Mr. Dunraven sank into a chair, and a deathly 
pallor overspread his face. 

“ She was wy favourite child,” he murmured, 
more to himself than to the other. 

Sir Edmund paced the room like a caged 
beast ; at length he stopped before the stricken 
man. 

“Tell mo all there fs to tell!” he com- 
manded, more than asked, ‘I have a right to 
know |” 

“Yes, you have the right. I have Httle to 
tell you, save that Etise is gone. 1 thought, of 
course, she was with you.” 

A long pause, and then the husband asked, — 















oe +S: 





raigsten Hall, and 
when I came down to see the cottage that was 
me 

a was with her}? 

"*Dorotby, ‘and an old nurse of my wile’s. 
They were unaware that Elie had ever been 
beyond the precincts here.” 

“ Had she no friends!” 

La) None ! ” 

‘* Nor correspondents ¢” 

"Nol. Up to the time of Dorothy’s illness 
she had been well taken care of ; then 
Mra, Lister naturally could not be in two places 
at once.” 

"I see,” said Sir Edmund, at length, ‘‘ you 
elraply buried her, and made her life unbear- 
able, 8o she has escaped from it—somewhere. 
Do you remember my words, Mr. Danraven? 1 
told. you you would regret your-condyct as 
regards Elise, aud you sce I was right, I am 
sorry for you, and I am sorry for myself, You 
bave wrecked your daughter's life and mine, 
You cannct wonder if I have no very friendly 
feslings towards you.” 

**T do. nob wonder at anything now!” re- 
turned the man, who seemed to have suddenly 
grown old. Then he asked, “ Are you going to 
look for Elise ¢” 

“Nol I¢ her absence can ever be - satis- 
factorily expiained I might receive her again ; 
bud not till thea 1” 

Mrs Dauraven turned to the door without 
another word, and walked with unsteady steps to 
Wes Cot. 

A few days after Sir Edmund Drake was 
walking through the town, and stopped. to icok 
at some photographs in a shop window, when one 
errested his attention, Y 

Ithqwas that of a young girl with fshing-rod 
and basket, and by her side was a young man he 
knew well—a rich, wild, young eprig of nobility 

-Lord Conway. 

With deep anger in his hearth he entered the 
shop, admired the photo, inquire? who tho 
placatorial. lady was,and asked if he might 
purchase a copy or two of the picture, as ih was 
very pretty; aud left the shop with the like- 
nessen.in bis pocket, the information that the 
pair were Lord and Lady Conway, and hatred In 
ule heart, 

That Lord Conway had been for s short time 
at Craigston Hall he had heard from hie host, 
Mr, Raynsford ; and he now returned there to 
make inquiries, 

What little he could learn from the one or two 
servants who remained in the house, confirmed 
his suspicions, 

Lady Conway had met with an accident, and 
had come theresuddenly, She had been very ill, 
aud had been attended by Dr, Gordon:and she 
had left in a carrisge some time since, much 
better [n health, but a little queer in her mind, 
people thought ; and that wae every word they 
could tell him, 

He then went to the doctor who corroborated 
the statement of the servants, and had but little 
else to add, for he was unaware where Lord Con- 
way had conveyed his wife. 

That night a letter was dellvared to Mr. 
Danraven at Wee Cot by one of theservants of 
Ceaigston Hall, with one of Elise’s photographs 
enclosed ; and these words were written in the 
envelope: “Your daughter fs with Lord Con- 
way.” That was ail, and by the time It. reached 
the unhappy father, Sir Edmund Drake was on 
his way oe London to see his solicitor. 


there. 
the, neighbourhood is C 


e 

That the girl he had abducted was Miss Dan- 
raven Lord Conway had guessed from the 
address and tenour of the telegram he bad de- 
eoroyed, but that sue was Lady Drake, or that 
thers wasa Lady Drake, he was completely in- 
nocent, 

Great, therefore, was his surprise whea be was 
served witha rotice from the Court of Divorce for 
having taken away Sir Edmund's wife, 
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“never thoroughly recovered 
ye. She seemed like a child, aud appeared 
no remembrance whetever of her past 


When Lord Oonway asked her about it, she 
‘wore @ bewildered, puzz'ed look, but he covld 
gafn no isformation from her at all, 
So he let the cage come on, and did not trouble 
even to defend it—being still abroad—and a 
deerce nisi was granted to Sir Edmund, 
Lord. Conway the damages — of 
him, and waited his reward ; but did 
not improve, 
He took her toa celebrated Italian physician, 
who gave no hope of her recovery, and the young 
lord grew very weary of hie charge. 
He returned to England, and placed the poor 
girl under the care of 8 modical man; aud the 
world talked freely of the affair. 
Mi. Dunraven, hearing it canvaseed, went to 
Lord Conway. 
‘* Is ehe your wife ¢” he asked, simply: ~ 
‘My good old man, how could I marry « girl 
who is out of her senses? Few mea would care 
to do it. She has been to me as « alster—nothing 
more,” 
“ Why, then, did you abduct her /” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 
** Bad she nob been #0 afflicted things would 
probably have been diffsrent.” 
Did Elise love you ¢” 
“She liked me, certainly. I had not saked 
her for love; bat I felt I could gein in,” 

" And you wiil awear that she hae never been 


ite 
to 


‘Then why did you allow the divorce to pro- 
ceed?” 


‘* had nob then given up all hope of her re- 
covery. I cared for the girl; and what judge 
would have given the case in her favour, how- 
ever inuocent. since ahe had been weeks alone in 
my company! Belleve mo, it is best as it is. 
There was but little published. The story will 
bs disbelieved, or forgotten, before. your daughter 
is of age. What do you wish to do with her?” 

“T will take her home |” 

“A wise and good decision, Mc, Dunraven ; 
and her sister will take care of her.’ 

What do you kuow of her sister?” said the 
old man, suspiciously, 

“Only what she herself told me about her— 
that she is very good!” 

"When you are on your dying bed, Lord 
Conway, you will remember your conduct to 
Elles, and {t will not help you through the dark 
valley 1” 

And having chtained his danghter’s relesve, he 
went with an invalid carriege, and drove her 
straight down to Riveradale, changing horees by 
the way. 

And the father’s words rang uoplessantly in 
Lord Conway's ears, and henmhede him. He 
seemed ever to hear them afresh, till he would 
have given ten years of his life to blot out the 
page in his history which had caused them to be 
uttered { z a 

Elise slept for many bours after her return 
howe, aud her mother and sister watched beside 
her, lovingly and patiently. 

There were many detrimental rumours sfloat 
about Elise, but no one knew the true facts of 
the case, 

Captain Radcliffe called on Mr, Danraven, and 
had a long, long interview with him. 

He bad been bewildered and distressed beyond 
measure st the various reporte against the woman 
he s0 truly loved ; and now he asked the sorrow- 
stricken father to tell him all, giving his solemn 
word never to reveal her secret, whatever it 
might be; and Mr. Dunraven, with a heart 
yearning for sympathy, conceded to his requesb. 

“Poor Elise 1” said the Oaptaio. ‘She was 
89 very young—nothing but a child. Who can 
blame her? NotI, who love her, at any rate!” 

Eiise’s father clasped the young man’s hand, 
and tears stood in his dim eyes. 

* Heaven bless you for those words, Radcliffe ! 
Yee, she was very youvg, and Drake was a hand- 
some {fellow and au accomplished man of the 





world, She had no chance agaiust him |” 


"Poor child! of course she had wot, 1+ fs toy 
wal this to wish gy a met him, and tis 
thing we can do is to strive to forgot i:— 
| thankful she Is free of hhim 1” ’ 
ft a is free; but at whata price! py. 


“If Lord Conway's story ts true, and I ies p, 
reason to doubt ft, Elise’s only fault was meorip, 
him clandestinely.” 

“I did that! Idrove her to that!” moan 
the father, ‘If I had let the girl enjoy hy 
young life it would never have happened |” 

‘‘You cannot alter that now; and, for th 
reat, Providence seems to have intervened, ani 
shielded her from the eelfish designs of a ba 
man. That same Providence may yet restore he 
to reason, and Elice may have a happy and peace. 
fol fe like other women 1” eer t 
Mr. Dunraven shook his head, 

“Who would take my poor girl now!” 

“ Any man who truly loved ber.» I would, Mr, 
Dunraven. You refused me once; but, if Liix 
loved me, you: might leb me have her |” 

Tears slowly trickled down the rough cheek: 

of this old man of business, and he squeezed {!y 
hand of the other with an fron grasp. 
“You are a noble fellow, Radelifie |” 
answered, in a choked voice, “There ars not 
many men I love, but I love you, Hagh Rai. 
cliffe, with all my heart 1” 


met ee 
t 


CHAPTER VI. 
FORGIVEN. 


Euisk returned slowly, but surely, to heaith 
and consciousness—gradually took more interest 
in the things and people sround her, showing s 
marked preference for familiar objects, and most 
especially ehe seemed happy in the companion 
ship of her childhood’s friend, Hugh Radcliffe. 

Not one of them ever spoke of the past to her, 
and-she seemed as though it were blotted from 
her memory,.or, if she remembered, she never 
alluded to ft, + 

At times tears would course slowly down her 
cheeks, and a troubled, almost frightened lock 
would coms iato the beautiful eyes, which were 
once so bright, and now had become eo patheile, 

Two years passed, and the cure was complets, 
Home comforts and love had brougbt the girl 
back to almost her own bright self. 

Then Captain Radcliffe spoke once more t 
Elize’s father, who warmly approved of his ced: 
sion to ask her to be his wife. So, one day, whet 
she was sitting alone ia the flower-elad veranda, 
he came and tock a seat by her side. 

Bile,” he said, taking her hand, ‘do you 
remember what I said to you four years ago, the 
1p ee I 

a when you were older you would understasé 
me better. You are older now, dear, and I have 
made up my mind to tell you what is in ny 
heart. Elise, I want you to trust yourself ux 
hesitatingly to me. 1 kauw every particular of 
your past life; more, probably, than you koo¥ 
yourself, and I want to guide and guard it in the 
future.” 

“ You know of me past life 1” she-nsked, with 
& § wonder In her eyes, 

Tes, dearest! Do not distress yourself by 
trying to remember one detail. I have nothing 
to do with the past; but, Elise, I want you & 
bave implicit copfidence in me for the fatare. I 


Elise, and I want you to give ms your loyeis 
return.” 

“TE did that long ago,” she answered, with + 
quiet aud happy emile, “ You have been Bo very, 
very kind to me ever siuce—ever since—— 

“Since you came home! Yes, darling, and 
ever tinca then I have meant to ask you to be 
my wife,” 


her face. ‘ 
“T donot know. Am I free?” she asked. 
“ Pree as air, dearest! We can be married © 
goon as ever you please |” 
_{f Are you quite—quite sure?” 
“ Perfectly certain |” : 
She began to feel the third finger of her !ctt 





have loved you ever since you were atiny child 


She started a little, A deep flush overspresd 
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‘A prent quivering sigh of relief ran t 
her toni ad che clasped the hand that 


hers tightly. 





“Ob, Bagh! I am so very glad! I feared I} 


had wrecked my life Z 
“Thank Heaven such fg not the casei" " 
‘And Dorothy, do you think she fs very 

ad ¢ ‘ 5 

a Dorothy fe an angel, She will joy in yor 

happiness as (f it wore her own.” HERES 
''t wonder you didn’t love Dorothy, Hugh, 

She {s so much better than I am—so much more 

worthy of your affection,” 

“How could J, dearest? My love was ali 
yours |” 

She gave bim Ed ape ais and closer 
to his aide ; then he gathered her to te heart 
acd held her there for a long, Jong space. 


Ellse’s wedding was over; the chill autumn 
days were rendering Riversdale less pleasant than 
ueval, oF the Dutravens decided to go back to 


ie ey 


London for the winter. 

To thy the place was very dear, and she 
was taking a survey of every part of it as a sort 
of good-bye to her favourite haunts, when she 
came suddenly upon one of the least used en- 
trancea to the grounds, 

It was only a low fron-gate, leading Into the 
meadows; but ft commanded a view of the 
house, and {6 was hidden from her by somie thick 
bushes, till she was close to it, 

When she drew near ehe atarted, for upon the 
top bar leaded a sann With bls toon baxied in his 
hands, 

Her footeteps aroused him, and she stood face 
to face with Sir Edmund Drake—sadly altered 
from the debonair man of the world, who sought 
and gained her love only four years ago, Now 
he looked middle-aged and careworn, and silver 
prteragti tg visible in the thick, dark, 
closely-cut J 

Neither had expected this meeting, and the 
two, who once had loved, stood still, and looked 
into one another’s eyes, Then Dorothy turned 
away, and would have left him, but he stretched 
out his hand to her with a look of anguish. 

- Dow» Dora ! for the love of Heaven, speak 
to me v 

She stopped at ounce, and advanced towards 
him—nay, she wenb close, and him her 
hand, and he clasped {t in both own with 
Se a a a ih ik 

' w ou forgive me? 

Look at me, abl see what I have suffered! I 
have known uelther peace uor happiness since. I 
so madly and ‘wickedly gave up your pure love 
for a heated fancy, which I awoke from too soon 
—even to enjoy the shadow at which I had 
clutched—too late to retain the reality I had re- 
linguished, and thrown away. ‘Dora, 

me! Tama very d man!” 

“I do pity you, and have fo 
plied, in her soft, tender accents. “ Sir Eimund, 7 


wish I could eee you 1” 
A groad radiance ead one his face at her 


words, 

“Do you? Is fb possible that. after my black 
coudret you can care one fota whether I am 
"PY are very woth” the sore at: 

mu » 

His whole features quivered ; in cS ge he tee 
to i his agitation. 

oral’? he said, in a low of intense 


feeling, “do ‘t 
that if the flood should 
flowers of your love 
bloom agatn—that no 
planted in the 





ly 
“Ip is best not to talk of the past, Sir Ed- 
mund, Ib isdead. The flowers can bloom now 
only on its grave, to remind us that for a short 
time—a very short time—the blessing of love 


| was ted to us!” 


“Oh, Dora, must {6 be so? Could not you 
t, as well as f take the poor 
tent back into your heart? Dora, did my 
edness kill your love for me, or is there one 

epark left which I could warm and cherish to 
briag joy back into my life? Oh, Dorothy, I 


lost ali in losing you ! Can you nob give me back 


‘ hy rare blossoms which 
‘bloomed for me then!” 

“You have never lefh my heart, Edmund. I 
have  erezed for you night aud day, bus what 
you ask is impo:sible, Elizo is my sister. Had 
she been any other woman I would have Metened 
to you, but I could not marry my siater’s hus- 
band, even if she were dead.” 

“She is free, and married to another. Why 
should her shadow blight our lives }"’ 

“Tt is contrary to my ideas of right and 
woe and it is not allowed by the lawe of our 

n ” 

* IT do not know, in the case of divorce,” 

** Leb ua ta'k no more of it. It cannot be,” 

**Ts this your only reason, Dora? Are you 
sure my sin does not rankle in your mind? Are 
you sire ft is forgiven!” 

** Quite cure!” . 4 

** Dora, come close to me, How these bars 
divide us! This gate seems an emblem of our 
Itves—a barrier which cannot be ret aside. I 
tried to opan it just now, and found it firmly 
rusted together; but you can still come near 
to me, little one, and let me look into ‘your 
eyes, and feel your sweet infiuenco, and touch 
your soft hand, Dora, msy I kiss you once— 
just once |” 

She rafsed her face and met his lips with hers, 
aud he held the hand she had extended to him, 
as if it had given him pew life. Tho careworn 
look was no longer in the man’s face. 

“Dora, you-are my only love, badly as I have 


| bebaved,” he aaid, paeslonately. 


© Aud you are mine,” she returned, so low that 
her words were hardly audible. 

“And may I come again, little one!” he 
asked, wistfully, 

“ No, do not come, Edmund. It is too hard a 

to say no to you, I camnot bear ft,” and 
she lifted a facs full of pain to his. 

‘Thera was a séab in the hollow of an ancient 
oak, close by the spot where they were talking, 
which was yet totally hidden from view, acd on 
that seat Mrs, Lister was restiug when Dorothy 
came that way. 

She did not like to move when the conver- 
sation ao, and, growmy interested, deter- 
mined to {6 to the end, 

She loved Dorothy for reasons of her cwn, and 
had ed to know wiat had so blighted her 

youn and now she had the opportunity of 


all, 

“There was a scuffling of feet heard suddenly, 
and a rustling of leaves, the shrubs were hastily 
pushed aside, and Mrs, Lister stood before them 
with, tated face 


an . 
eB x Det ona him from you, Miss Dorothy,” 
she cried ; “I have hoard all you have sald.” 
They etarted ab the unexpected Intrusion, ard 
with bewilderment at the intruder, while 
& shadow of anger clouded the Baronet’s brow, 


"You should nob have listened to our con-- 


Mrs. Lister,’ said Dorothy, gravely, 

“ We are not ashamed of what we have eald or 

done, but private conversations are not intended 
for other ears.” 

“I know it, my dear young lady,” returned 

the vutrze, growing very red in the face; “and 

if I bad not loved you I should not have lis- 


“That {s strange logic!” said Sir Edmund, 
the frown re’ ong 
**Tt is the truth, sir, I have long felh that 


“| Misa Dorothy had a secret trouble, but it was no 


place of mine to ask for her confidence, nor 
ona have given it to me if I had; but 


Te Ne 





when I heard her telling you that she atill loved 
you, and thet she could never marry you because 
Miss Elive (Mrs, Radcliffe, I beg ber pardon}, wes 
her sister, I can be silent no longer, If I am 
banged for it, for Miss tise fs no relation of Mi 
Darothy’s whatever.” 

Both the hearers of this unexpected news 
looked blankly in each other's faces, and in the 
face of Mrs, Lister—biankly and diabelievingly 

“No, my dear!” continued the old woman ; 
“you are neither kith nor kin to Miss Elise, nor 
are you, as you are supposed to be, the child of 
Mr. and Mrs, Daaraven, You are not related to 
either of them.” 

“Do they know this?” asked Dorothy, with 
quivering lips, 

“No! No oe living knows ii bab myself. 
Sometimes I have théught I would tell you, 
tmiss—at others that the secret should die with 
me.’ 

“This, then, ia what you promised to tell m- 
when you knew me better |” 

* Yes ! but Tnever could get up the courage ‘ 

“Who am I, then? Do I belong to nobody | 
asked the girl, with a sob in her voice. 

The barrier was passed—the gate now needed 
ho opsning. Sir Edmund cleared it in one jump 


and Dorothy was in his arms. 

“You belong to me, darling !” he whiepsred, 
joyfully. “ My name ia yours whenever you wi’! 
bear it.” 


* But I am an outcast—penniless.” 

"JT have learnt a lesson, darling!” he co 
tinued, in a low tone. “Neither soclety nor 
wealth can bring happiness. Nothing can give it 
but the perfect unfon of two hearts into one. 
We will leave the outside world, Dora, and live « 
life of our own, We shall not need large means 
then, If « cottage will content you, love, ib wil! 
content me.” 

**No! You are nob nameless, Mies Dorothy : 
one bear a high one, Neither are you pennile: 

ou have @ little of your own, but you come of 
asad story. Shall I tell it you?” 

The girl’s lips framed consent, but no words 
came from them. She was deeply moved, 

“TI was nurse for many years in the family of 
Lord Kincorrie,” began Mrs, Lester, “and rears: 
the children as they came and grew up, but the 
one I loved best of all was Archfe—ihe Honour- 
able Archibald Afriie—his lordship’s youngest 
aon. We womenfolk always take somehow to the 
naughty boy of the family, and ail of them put 
together never gave me one quarter of the 
trouble as did Master Archie. 

“ Men don’t shara our feeling, and Archie was 
always in hot water with his father, who never 
liked the boy, from the fact, perhaps, that hi 
mother died at his birth, which was no fault of 
his, poor Innocent, 

“ Well! he grew up to manhood, and gave 
trouble still, although, poor lad, he had « 
thoroughly good beart. He went to college, and 
when he returned he seemed to have somethiog 
on his mind, and I couldn't understand whai 
alled him, fur although all his bright old way was 
gone, there was 9 look of deeper happiness In his 
eyes than formerly, and he seemed to be dolog 
his best to make his father think better of hin. 

“ One ead day, not long after his return home, 
he was ont shooting with his brothers, and au 
accident occurred which cost him his life, 

“He knew his hours were numbersd the 
moment he saw the doctor’s face, and sent for 
his lordship, 

“Perhaps he had forgotten my presence fa the 
room, perbap: he wanted me to know too; but 
when Lord Kincorrie came to him he told him 
that he was going to die, asked him to forgive 
him any trouble he had given him, and confessed 
to him that he had privately married a young 
girl twelve months before, whom he begged his 
father. to receive as a daughter; but his lord- 
ship's was not a forgiving nature, and he totally 
refused, parting from his son In anger. 

‘*Possibly be did not belleve him to be so 
seriously Ill, bat Maeter Archie died that night ; 
not, however, until he had told me.all aboud his 
young wife, and given me her address, and bad 
made ms promise her the place fm my, heart, 
which had ever been hir. 
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“When he was gone I left Lord Kincorrie’s 
sarvice, and went to seek Mra, Archibald. 
“The Honourable Mrs. Archibald Airley she 
was, my dear, and I found her at Wee Cot,” 
** Wee Cot!” exclaimed Dorothy, 
“Yes! my dear. Master Archie had bad a 
lefp him by an aunt, and he had ag om 
and built the cot as a ‘nest for 
he said himself, poor dear, and he only 
to go and try to reconcile his father to 
for his young wife’s sake. 
held up her head again when she 
lost him. She didn’t seem 
to live on, sol set things 
my savings, and went into the 
for employment as a monthly 
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soon recommended me, and I 
engegement, and saw my lady about 
and then I went to Wee Cot to look 
Master Archie's young widow ; and finding 
ill I stopped with her till you were 
dear, soon after which death released 
broken-hearted lady from her sorrows 
ngs. 
you were but a few hours old the 
sent forme. A lady travelling h 
town had. been taken prematurely ill, and 
ted me to go to her ab once, 

“I complied with his request, taking you, 
my dear, into the town with me, wrapped in a 
soft, warm shawl, and I took the little maid, 
who had waited on Mre. Archibald, to look after 
you. 


“T had engaged a room in the town as a home 
for myself when not out nursing, and it was close 
to the house where the lady, to whom! was 
called, was staying. 

“That lady, Miss Dorothy was Mrs. Danraven, 
and she had a little girl born alive. 

“The mother had fallen into a heavy sleep, 
and I was altting with the baby in my arma, 
and seemingly quite quiet and well, when all at 
once {> gave a strange sort of back breath, and 
@ied right off. 

‘* I got away quickly into the next room and 
tried every restorative, but all in vain; then I 
returned and looked upon the sleeping woman's 
face, and thought how bitter an awakening hers 
would be—for she had made a rare fuss over the 
babe, I can tell you. 

** And I had heard how she and her husband 
had been married many years, and how dis- 
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~ appointed they bad been at having no child, till 


little one came to cheer them; for they 
had no near relations, and didn't like their great 


“wealth to go to strangers. 


“Then suddenly the thought came to me, 
how friendless your life would be, Miss Dorothy, 
with only your father’s poor old nurse to care 
for you, and how good [t would be for you to 
take the place of the. dead little one, and quick 
as the thought I acted. 

“Mra. Dunraven slept trangnilly, I slipped 
down the stairs with the dead child In my 
arms, wrapped up in a fur cloak. I 
my door with a iatchkey and looked into my 


room. 

“ The little maid was fast asleep with you by 
her side. It was but the work of » miante 
to change the one infant for the other ; in five 
more both you and I were quietly ensconced 
in the easy chair by Mrs, Duuraven’s bedside, 
and when she aroused I put you into her arms, 

“She awoke feverish and poorly, and took 
no especial heed to your looks. Once only she 
remarked that she had thought your hair was 
fairer, that wae all; and so she took to you as if 
you had been her own, and has believed you to 
80 ever since. 

TT acted for the best, Miss Dorothy, even if 
I did wrong, and you can tell her or nob, as you 


‘*Yes, she must know the truth,” replied 
the girl, gently. “Mrs. Lister, who was my 
mother ?” 

(Continued on page 65.) 
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TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 
—0:— 


“But, Niel, you danced with her the whole 
evening. I felt quite forsaken,” 
me Nonsense, Lesh! Don't become jealous of 


The girl's face flashed, aud a little flash stole 
into her soft, brown eyes. 

“T’m not jealous,” she sald, coldly. “It I 
thought I was nob more to = than any livi 
woman, I would ask you to sap oh neh, eal 
bid you go to that other. But I think you love 
me, Niel, and I only say that ft is a little lonely 
for me when you do not reem to know I exlet— 
as you did last night. If you neglect me now, 
how will it be when I am your wife? Wili 
others attract you from my side then?” 

They were spending the summer by the sea— 
guests at the same hotel ; betrothed lovers since 
the previous winter. 

The night before there had been a hop at a 
neighbouring hotel, to which both had gone ; and 
fc was not wonderful that Leah Boniface re- 
sented the very marked attention paid by her 
lover to the belle of the seaside, Mies Lena 
Eden, who was a beauty, and was called a flirt. 

He looked down at her as she walked beside 
him on the sand, and told himself thatthe 
whole world held no sweeter face, no truer 


heart, 

He loved her very truly, and yet there were 
hours when he found other faces very fair to his 
sight, and other presences very fascinating. Why 
did she mind hie little fi(rtations ! 

“Dear,” he said, “you know I love you, but 
you don’t understand how much society asks of 
a man like myself. It would not do for me to 
hang over your chair always.” 

“T quite understand”—but her face flushed, 
“TI do not want you to parade your affection,” 

* And, dear, I do wish you would give up that 
fa ae of only waltzing with me. It is a 
Mttle bit absurd. If you would dance and chat 
with other gentlemen, and not sit quietly by 
your mother at the hops, I would like {t very 
mach better.” 

She looked at him with steady, haughty eyes— 
she who had always seemed so childlike and 
tractable. 

“You mean that I ought to waltz with other 
men?” she asked. ‘‘ You think I make myself 
absurd by not doing so?” 

“Yes, my pet! You decline all escort save 
mine, and, in short———” 

“Eaough !” she sald, coldly, ‘I shall know 
what beet pleases you in future. Hereafter, I 
promise not to look absurd in your eyes.” 

**That is a darling!” pres: her hand, 
“ And now, ff you will excuse me, I promised to 
drive Miss Eden down to the inlet. Here comes 
Grant Allen, Good-bye, dear, and don’t keep all 
your smiles for me! I won't be jealous if you 
divide them.” 

And pressing the soft little hand again, he 
hurried away to keep his engagement with Mise 
Eden. And the face of his betrothed was still 
hot with indignant colour, when Grant Allen, 
the gay, light-hearted favourite of her clique, 
reached her. 


His face had just a shadow on ft, his Jaughing 
blue eyes were gravor than usual as he greeted 
her. 


“Been an awfally dull day, Mies Boniface !” 
he said, cheerfully. “I begin ‘to feel blne— 
actually. Why in the world do you give us so 
little of your soclety this summer? Last summer, 
you and I had some lovely rides and drives and 
walks ; but now, I hardly dare ask you to take s 
canter with me down to the inlet, although I 
want to, very badly !” 

She looked at him with a friendly smile. 

“Then why do you not?” she queried. 

fee took an eager step toward her, his face 

ting. 
“ Will you go?” he asked. “It’s just a lovely 
day |!” forgetting his se statement — 
‘and a canter will, do you good. Now, if you 
decline, I will be disappointed !” 

‘Therefore I accept!” she laughed. ‘I 





have wanted a ride on the sands since morning.” 





ne 


“Groat Casar! if I had only known!” cric4 
Grant, . “Bat you shall have a ride 
that will make you remember those we had last 
summer. I am so you'll go!” 


as well » with the salt 


merry companion, passing many acqualatances 
riding or driving on the aaah white: sands, 

Her face was just tinged with colour, her brown 
eyes were alight, she was laughing a sweet litt!> 
of thorough amusement, when a pretty 
dog-cart met and passed them, containiny 





y in her cavaller’s faco, 
after Grant and Leah had cantered on, having 


“No,” he answered, curtly, “he is not ; but 
he is an old friend of Miss Boniface,” 

“ An old friend would be Itkely to become 
a lover, where such a gel ig concerned,” 
said Mies Eden, evenly, ‘ Were I her betrothed 
I would not care to see her face lighted so for the 
eyes of another—of Mr. Allen's powers, at any 
rate. Ah, was not that my Cousin Lulu! [ 
could not a sure; you are driving far too 

ly, Mr, Harris,” 

‘or Niel had unconsciously struck the fiery 
steed a light blow, stung to sudden fear by his 
companion's words, 

However, before he reached the hotel he for- 
got all about it, and was thoroughly enjoying 
bis flirtation with Miss Eden, who was no novice 
in the art. 

That night there wae a ball at the great hote! 
of the beach. Everybody was going, .and Nie! 
escorted Lena Eden. As a rule, Mrs, Boniface 
accompanied Leah ; but he heard that lady say 
to an acquaintance in the parlour that she was 
not feeling well, and would not go. 
“T suppose I ought to have 
Leah's service,” he ‘told ashe went to 
his room to prepare ; “ but she won’t mind, she’s 
such a sweet, gentle little and not fond of 
waltzing. I'll ask her to d with me to- 
morrow, sod that will make {6 all right.” 

He had fiolshed a waltz with Miss Eden, and 
they were promenading the room slowly, in the 
wake of numerous couples, when, facing the door, 
he saw Leah enter, on Grant Allen’s arm, 

She was very, very lovely, as she bent her head 

ab some word of her companion’s, and the soft 

light fell warmly on her burnished hair. Her 

dress was a pale amber, festooned with white 

eee rere becoming—and Grant seemed 
e 


barge, 
Tghe's the sweetest girl in the world !” Niel 
told himself, 
And then the paged Bop — out; 
couple after couple went whirling over the gleam- 
ing and Niel saw that Lash and Grant 
were among t' 
" She took my hint,” he thought, “Tl dance 


the next with her m j 
given the belle over to 


myself at 


Bat when he 
another partner, and went looking for Leah, he 
found her in the centre of a merry group, and 
caught the low music of her sweet ter, 

* Will you give me the next waltz?” he‘asked 
her. 

And she smiled pleasantly as she showed him 
her card, with every dance claimed. 

“I’m engaged for the whole ball,” she sald, 
laughingly.. ‘‘ Youare just too late,” 

From moment he could not approach her. 
Until the dancers disbanded, in the “ wee 
hours” of morning, she danced incessantly, her 
young face alight all the time, a soft flush on her 
cheeks ; and Niel wondered if he had only 
dreamed that those brown eyes had followed him 
wistfally many a time and oft when he had left 
her sitting beside her mother, declining to dance 
“a ng pte yg etry she yed 

as the + of coqu she now displs 
innate, awalting only his words of the afternoon 
to make {tb show itself? he wondered, At an 





rate, it was far more pleasant for him to cat 
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onfound Mr, Allen!” was Niel’s unspoken 
comment; but somehow he couldn’t say he had 
enjoyed the ball. 

The following day, he did ask Leah to drive 
with him. She was sorry, but could not, Would 
not Miss Eden accompany him? She (Leab) 
was going with Mr, Allen. 

Then, would she promise a walk on the sands 
after supper ? 

She regretted, but Grant had asked her to 
attend an opera. 

Niel turned away, angry and astonished, Why, 
evidently, she enjoy the society of others 
as well aa himeelf, She wasn’t quite wrapped up 
io him, after all. What had come over his little 
worshipping love ? 

This continued for a sg 90 At the end of 
that time Leah had # dozen admirers, but showed 
a marked preference for Grant, who was beside 
her always. 

Niel could scarcely obtain a moment of her 
society, yet she always gave him a pleasant 
smile when they met, but that smile tortured 
him horribly, it was so calm and indifferent ! 

“T can stand this no longer,’ he sald to himself 
at last. “If she has ceased to love me, £ will 
fee her ; but we can’t live on like this.” 

Walking moodily out bo the wide verandah, 
he found her, for the firat time since their con- 
versation on the sands, alone, He went straight 
up to her, his face quite white, 

" Leah,” por Bega “Vm not 
to any promise you’ve made me, if you regret 
it, Do you want your freedom? I do not 
think you love me.” 

She whitened visibly in the starshine, 

. _ is = 5 4 reason for releasing me,’’ 
she , Slowly, “I am ing that 
you should do so—if you 5 fon” 

‘Tam only happy when I am sure you care 
for me |’ he burst out, hoaraely, ‘* But I know 
you do not,” 

* How do you know it?” 

“By your conduct. You will nob ride with 
me; you never ig F Figae - for me; you give 
the place I have mine to Grant Allen, 
I scarcely see you now,” 

“But bade me accept escort from others, 
dance with others—not render myself absurd by 
showing preference for you. I have taken you at 
your word ; I have tried———” 

“You have ceased to love me!” miserably. 

She lifted her little hand and 
cheek. 

_'* Have I consed to live?” she asked. ‘No, 
Niel; I have not enjoyed this more than you, 


to hold you 


I never made you feel 
a have known for a fort- 
night. If I did, I deserve shoo ies 

“It is past now for both of us,” she answered, 
nestling closer fn hisarms, “ Grant Allen is in 
Jove with Avna Ray ; don’t mind bim, Niel, But 
Miss Eden——” 

“Never mind Miss Eden,” whispered ; 
and then they both laughed. ‘‘I belfeve you 
tried to make me us, that ib should be a 
lesson to me,” he 

And she did not deny it. 


Iv the chief cities of Japan several of the 
streets are devoted to the sale of certain lines of 
uerchandize. It one street you will find not 
on sale but wooden shoes; another is de 
cxclustvely to wooden and willow ware ; another 
‘o paper lanterns, while one street resembles a 


forest of bamboo, 
ecthlee wa — the thousands of bamboo 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
THE DEATH WATCH, 


To her utter astonishment, Ciarice found her- 

alone. 

The window was closed, nob a thing was dis- 

, nor was there the slightest sign of 
any other presence than her own. She gazed 
round in bewilderment, unable to reconcile this 
apparent contradiction. Had her senses been 
playing her falso—bad the scene she had just 
taken part in existed only in her imagination? 
No other conclasion seemed open to her, and yet 
she could not believe that she had been the 
victim of fancy to such an extent. 

Saddenly her eye fell on a piece of paper 
lying at her feet. She picked it up, and saw 
that ft contained a few words written In a large, 
masculine hand. ‘Hold thie to the fire, and 
watch.” There was no signature, no familiarity 
in the writing by which she could identify is, 
and the paper waz an ordinary half-sheet, similar 
to that she herself was in the habit of using. 

For a few seconds she held it in her hands 
gazing at it, and then she becime conscious of 
some faint, sweet-emelling odour that emanated 
from it, and that strongly reminded her of her 
husband, Lennox was not In the habit of using 
perfume, but he bad a few scented beans that he 
had brought from the East, scattered about 
amongst his personal belongings as a preventa- 
tive of moth. Was it possible that this message 
came from him, or through his agency ? 

Clarice began to tremble, just as a girl may 
tremble with hope and fear when she thinks her 
lover is a hing. Although she had banished 
Lennox, love for him was as deep and true 
ason the day they had plighted troth at 
the altar. And this made her burden all the 
harder to bear—so hard, indeed, had it become, 
that she often asked herself what there was in 
life worth living for, now that she and he were 
for ever parted. 

The sound of a footstep outside the French 
window warned her of Sybil’s approach. Acting 
on a strong impulse which warned her against 
letting her companion see the paper, she threw 
ft on the fire, where it lay for a second or two 
before the flame caught it, and in that second 
another sentence flashed into light, It was this: 
. Drink nothing for the next two days but pure 
water, 


Almost before Clarice realised it was there, it 
was gone. Of course she immediately under- 
stood that it had been written in sympathetic 
ink, which is invisible until subjected to great 
heat. Her propsr procedure would have been 
to hold it in front of the fire, and then she could 
still have retained the half-cheet of paper, which 
was now a an sang se of — ash, 

r . , how bave you managed to 
break the mirror?” exclaimed Sybil, who had 
let herself in from the garden, and stood regard- 
ing the fragments of looking-glass that were 
scattered over the hearthrug. ‘ Don’t you know 
ft is an evil omen, meaniag that you'll have bad 
luck for the next seven years !” 

“That is supposing I live so long,” returned 
Clarice, not with any ulterfor meaning in her 
words, but in order to hide her confusion, which 
her sharp-eyed companion would have been pretty 
sure to no 

Sybil started violently, and stooped down to 
gather up the bite of silvered glass, which she 
threw Into the coal-box. 

“ Of course you'll live; you are so young— 
younger than I am by five years, and therefore 
likely to outlive me. And I aseure you I haven't 
the smallest intention of shuffling off this mortal 
coll for a long while yet. I Intend to have a 
good time first, which will more than make up 
to me for the bad. one of my early youth, You 
don’t feel worse thie evening, do you?" 

‘Not worse, perhaps, but I still have those 
curious seneatious of nansea and sickness, and 
I feel so giddy, I think I had bettér have a 
doctor.” 

*To-night, do you mean ?” 











“ As well to-night as to-morrow, 
the better in fact.” 

“ Very well, dear, I will send a servant off at 
once ff you wish it; only, if you will take my 
advice, you won’t trust yourself to these country 
practitioners, but have a good man straight from 
London, It will be a great deal more expensive 
I know, but that does nob matter to you, who 
are rich enough to indulge all your fancles, I 
am & t believer in having the very best 
advice procurable when it is a matter of health.” 

Clarice had resumed her eeat in the arm-chair, 
and the firelight, playing on her features, lent 
them an almost ghastly pallor, She eighed a 
little wearily, as if the discussion tired her. 

“Tt I follow your advice it means delay, 
does it not ?” 

“Very little, I will write to-night, and we 
shal! have a wire in the morning saying when 
the physician can come, He will provably run 
down from town in the afternoon, so you see ib 
is only a delay of a fow hours, and I think under 
the circumstances it le worth ft, But of course 
it is for you to say.” 

There was nothing to warn Clarice how much 
depended on her decislion—nothing to tell her 
that on her next words her own fate was to be 
decided, and that it, was indeed a matter of life 
and death which hung trembling in the balance, 
More than once she had said something about 
secking medical aid, but Sybil had Invariably 
dissuaded her from carrying her intention Into 
effect, And she was too languid and Indifferent 


The sooner 


to argue the point, 20 it had been allowed to 
dro 


p- 

“As you like,” was her ultimatum on this 
occasion, and she let her head fall back against 
the cushions and closed her eyes. 

Sybil came over and kissed her, 

‘*Then J will go and write a letter to Dr. 
G——, he is the best man for nervoue diseases 
such as I believe yours to be, First of all, how- 
ever, I think I had better give you your tea. 
Simmons has set it fn the drawing-room, bab 
you won't care to go there, as it is so much colder 
than this room, I’il bring it to you in here.” 

“Don’t put so much sugar in as you have done 
lately,” Clarice called out after her, as she went 
out. Ina few minutes she came back, bearing 
the cap of tea on a silver ealver, and a tempting 
little array of dainty cakes and biscuits. 

** There!” she said, as she placed it on a smalk 
basket-table at the young wife’s side. “I'll jaet 
stay to see you fivish the tea, so that I can fetch 
you some more if you want {b, and then I'l} 
write the letter.” 

Clarice reached out her hand for the cup, and 
was on the point of taking it, when a stone came 
crashing through the wiadow, and shivered the 
delicate china into fragments, while the tea 
soakod slowly through the thick velvet pile of 
the table-cloth. Both occupants of the room 
started up in amazement, and then Clarice 
remembered the invisible writing. Strange to 
eay, she had not thought of it in relation to tea, 
though she had determined to obey ite com- 
mands so far as wine or coffee went. Was thisa 
reminder to her? 

It seemed l'kely enough, for it was but a con- 
tinuation of the mysterious proceedings of the 
earlier part of the evening, Sybil, much dis- 
concerted, hurried to the window to look for 
the author of the outrage, and came back 
baffled. 

“Io must have been a tramp, who threw the 
atone out of pure mischief,” she muttered, 
angrily, half to herself. “I was stupid not to 
have the shutters cloeed eariler, I won’t make 
such a mistake sgain.” 

She was proceeding to draw down the blinds 
when Clarice stopped her, saying she wished the 
window to remain as it was. 

* What, with this dranght blowing In} My 
dear child, it’s enough to give you your death! 
Pray don’t be so efliy 1” and with a quick sweep 
of the hand she had drawn the curtains across, 
‘*Now I'll go and get you some more tea,” 

Her quiet tone of authority, and the calm way 
fn which she had ignored Clarice’s wishes, struck 
the young wife with a fresh sense of how domi- 
nating she bad grown of late. 

So much wrapped up in her own wretchednets 
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Wad she hitherto been, that she had not noticed 
the sway Sybil was obtaining over her, If 
she could only get rid of this terrible weak- 
ueas she would take up the mantle of authority 
thab seemed to be slipping from her ! 

“I wanb you to go into the library at once 
aud write ths letter to the London doctor,” she 
sald, feverishly. ‘‘I am getting nervous about 
myself, and I sham’t rest till the letter {fs 
posted,” 

Sybil srafled indulgently, and bent over her to 
ré-arrange the cushions, 
oy Very well, dear, You know your wil! fs my 
laWe 

But when she left the room, Instead of going 
to the lbrary, she went to her own bedchamber, 
where, as she entered, 9 cold draught of alr met 
her, coming from the open window, With an 
exclamation of anger against the carelessness of 
the servants, she crossed over to shut it, and in 
doing a0 noticed the print of a muddy shoe on 
4 blue velveb of the carpet, 

The mark, unfortunately for identification, 
waa by no meanea distinct, but it was fairly large, 
and might have been made either by & man or 6 
woman. That it was of recent origin was proved 
by the fact that it waa still wet. 

Sybil went, down on her knees to examine {6, 
her face paling as she did so, Then she ran to 
an oaken wardrobe standing in one corner of the 
room, and looked carefully at a strong, brass- 
hound coffer it contained, The lock was intact, 
but a close examination revealed certain dents 
und ecratches op ft, that looked as if an attempt 
had been made to force It, 

‘Tb has every appearance of having been tam- 
pered with,” Sybil muttered to herself, “Who 
cau have done it, I wonder? Is it possible I have 
arcused suspicion In any way? I think not, I 
tiave been very careful ; besides, I have made 
frienda of all the servants, and there is no one in 
the house whose interest it fe to thwart me, 
Wha? is the meaning of it?” 

She pushed the coffer back to fts place, locked 
the wardrobe, aud then walked thoughtfully to 
the window—which was sti!l opex—ad looked 
out. ° 

The morning-room, where Clarice was esltting, 
was {mmediately below, and, as has been already 
stated, opened by means of a French casement, on 
the gravelled terrace that ran round three sidss 
of the house, 

As Sybil leaned out she heard the click of the 
hazp beneath, and Immediately afterwards Olarice 
hereelf stepped on the terrace, and with great de- 

iberation emptied the contents of the cup of tea 
she held ia her hand out on the gravel. There wae 
a certain quiet method ia the way she performed 
this action that forbade the idea of Its being due 
to impulse merely, Rather did it seem Intended 
as a signal to sume possible onlooker. 

Sybil clenched her hands together, and her 
eyes gleamed in the darkness. What did this 
vacan—did ib portend that her own plans were 
threatened with destruction, and that after ali 
the elaborate care and precautions she had taken 
against discovery, some accident had betrayed 
her t 

' I¢ is imposelble—impossible |” she reiterate:, 
vebemently. ‘I have taken no one into my 
confidence—not even Colin Middlemore, and I 
have inade all the servante shun Clarice, whom 
they think is insane. She has not a single 
friend in England to come to her aid, no mabt- 

er what her extremity may be. But why, then, 
did she not drink the tea? Perhaps it tasted 
bitter. Yes, that must be it. She told me to 
pub less sugar, and I obeyed her. I am torment- 
ing myself without a cause, but, all the same, the 
sooner I bring matters to a climax the better. 
I won't delay any longer, This very night——” 

She panved suddenly, and stood in a listening 

attitude, her face turned towards a corner of the 

mace a small, monotonous *' tick- 

+ came with rhythmical regu!arity. 

b was by ‘that. tiny spider which super- 

stition has christened “The Death Watch,” and 

to Sybly iu her present excited condition, iv 
seoniet like an omen. * . 

Tt gave the final touch to her resolve, 


CHAPTER XxX, 
THE WOMAN IN BLACK, 


Mr. Paicz, detective, sat io his parlour, 
smoking a thoughtful afier-dinner pipe. He 
waa, so to speak, off duty, and with an old coat, 
anda pair of easy carpet slippers, was prepared 
to enjoy an interval of repose given up to the 
domestic hearth and domestic duties generally, 
Tn the summer, when not engaged in the exer- 
cise of hig profession, he gerdened; bub in 
December gardening operations are more or leas 
ab a standstill, and after he had put in hia bulbs 
for the spring, Mr. Paice became conscious that 
time hung rather heavily on his hands, and that 
he would not be sorry to hear of another “job.’’ 
You can’d smoke and read the newspaper, and 
spin out your meals quite all day, and though he 
conscientiously took as long as possible over sll 
these operations, there were still certain half- 
hours left, and these he occupied in meditating — 
chiefly on the most important of the cases he had 
lately been engaged on, which was that of the 
Chandos murder, 

That two hundred pounds given him by Ciarice 
was envgly lodged in the Bank, in company with 
sundry other savings which were to afford Mr. 
and Mrs. Paice the comforts of a prosperous old 
age. But though the detective was human 
enough to take pleasure in the thought of those 
golden sovereigns, he was not altogether com- 
fortable at the way in which they had been 
earned. 

Is would haye been so much more satis- 
factory to bring the whole matter before the 
public, and thresh it out in the Law Courts, 
instead of rewainfog supine while the guilty 
person..was still at large. “* Compromising a 
felony” had a bad sound, and although he was 
nob new a member of the police force; Mr. Paice 
had a considerable reap:cb for it, as. well as for 
the “Law.” He wished the criminal had been 
anyone elee but Lennox Graven, He was sorry 
for the man—young, handsome, and distin- 
guished as he was, and he was more than sorry 
for bie wife. Altogether Mr. Paice regretted 
the end of the affair, and wished it had been 
entirely different. ' 

* Not that we've-seen the end of Ib yet—not 
by no means,” he said, reflectively knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, “I should nob be sur- 
prised at any miuute if it cropped up again—not 
a bit surprised.” 

Hoa took along pull at a tankard of besr which 
his wife had thoughtfully put at his side. That 
good lady could be heard bustling about in the 
adjoining kitchen, where she was washing dishes, 
and otherwise “tidying up” after the mid-day 
meal Suddenly Mr. Paice arose, went to a cup- 
board, which he unlocked, aud took therefrom 
two extremely thin and rusty ‘swords, both 
exactly alike, which he placed on the table and 
stared at solomnly, While he was thus engaged 
the door was thrown opea, and Dr. Hartland, 
a little, stout, keem-eyed, good-natured man 
came fn. 

“ Hullo, Paice, what are you up to—contem- 
plating sulcite—ch?” he asked, in hfs breezy 
way, unbuttoning his greatcoat and placing his 
hat and etick on a chair, while he glanced 
curlouely at the weapons displayed on the table. 
“Not very murderous-looking articles at the 
present moment, sre they? It would take a 
man 8 good long time to hack through the 
jugular with these rusty edges.” 

** And yet they have done for a man—ab least 
one of them has,” raturned Paice, ‘'' What 
would you say if I told you that one of these 
swords killed Sir Alvick Chandos 1” 

“T should say it was a lie,” was the doctor's 
qulet, but prompt, response, 

Palce started and stared at him, 

* Tt’e no He, sir; it's ths sober truth,” he said, 
taken off his guard for the moment, for he fally 
intended keepiog the promise of secrecy he had 
made to Olarice 

“ And I tell you, man, I know better. .Didn’t 
T examine Sir Alvick’s body—didn’t I give evi- 
dence ah the Inquest? The weapon the murder 
Was © with tapered off to an extremes 





! point, which neither of those swords do, and 80 


I say it is quite Lmpossible , 
have been the means of 1 

Paice fell back If what 
lend said was trae, what became of chain of 
pbempesen — ee ef, coretally 
woven roun t one o swords 
had killed Sir Alvick ? _What became Dox 
Craven's tacit admission of guilt? He scratched 

; eaven’s, map, what are you stand! 
there for, gaping tke & stranded codfich |” de 
manded the doctor, briskly. _.* Have I helped 
you to discover @ mare’s nest i” 

“Well, I don’t know about that, exactly, but 
there's something here I can’t quite fathom.” 

The doctor laughed, , 

“I see, you have been making a fool of your 
self, Paice. Well, you may derive consolation 
from the reflection that wé all of Bs occasfoually 
find ourselves in that quandary, What have you 
been up to, now, if it’s a permissible question?” 

“Making a mistake, {f what you say is true,” 

“ What 1 say is quite true, At the fnquest, if 
you remember, I gave {t as my im on that 
the fatal wound had been inflicted with a sharp, 
two-edged instrument, resembling @ dagger.” 
“You did, Bat that would apply to a sword, 


“Broadly speaking, perhaps it would, bot in 
this particular case it does not, I did net enter 
into details at the fnquest, because the lawyers 
having charge of the case asked me not to do 10, 
They did not want it to get in the papers, as 
they thought such publicity might be prejudicial 
to the ioguiry they were mabtie--tad ff my 
memory serves me rightly it was you, yourself, 
who made the suggestion in the first Instance.’ 

“Yes, I did, It’s always a bad thing to take 
the public into your confidence fn the early 
stages of an Inquiry, But I confess I am puzzled. 
Are you quite sure that cne of these swords cou! 
not possibly have inflicted the wound?” 

“Quite sure, It would have been a physical 
imponsibility ; and, oddly endugh, my vieit bere 
to-day has something to do with the very fact we 
are discussing. I suppose you have found «=' 
nothing new gbotut the murder ?” 

Paice looked askance as the doctor asked t's 
question. Tt was a slightly awkward one. 

“ Nothing definite.” 

** But you are still working the case up?” 

“Well,” said Paice, slowly, ‘‘I can’t say that 
I have been dolog so lately, only, of course ii 
you can give mea fresh clue I shall pursue !'. 
Won't you take a seat, doctor?” he added 
hospitably, as he poked the fire into a fre: 
blaze, and drew up an arm-chair close to the 
hearth, “It’s a nasty cold day outside, and a 
bit of fire is welcome and cosy-like. May I « ‘er 
you anything—a glass of whiskey and water?” 

The doctor waved away the offer. 

"Thank you, no, I just dropped fn on my 
way home because I wanted a chat with you 
over this affair. I have always been much 
interested in Sir Alvick’s death; it wae 
mysterious business, and I must confess I shov'4 
like to get at the bottom of it. I bave lately 
been attending « girl pamed Hester Somes, who 
was one of the under-housemaids at Sunningds'e 
Court, and who has been svffering from pneu: 
monia. She thought she was going to die— 
though I-belfeve there is now every chance of her 
recovery—and, under the Influence of that fear, 
she wanted to make a confession which eke b=" 
hitherto held back on account of her own repu'? 
tion, It seems that on the night of the murder 
she had stolen out to have a last conversatio 
with her lover, who is a sailor, and was to join 
his ehip the next day, and on her return to the 
Court found all the doors locked, and the house- 
hold in bed. Of course ehe was ab her wits’ en? 
what to do, and the only.thing she could thir* 
of was to hide till the morning, and then man¢* 

to slip in through the back door as soon as the 
gervants were down, There fe, as you may be 
aware, a little summer-house on one side of 
the Court, with a table and a couple of seats fn 
it, and here the girl took shelter. From this 
point she had a good view of the house, and *'* 
rays that, some time after midnight, she bead 
a faint sound that seemed like the creaking of 6 





door, Abt first she was afraid to go and iuvest- 
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stranger W 

position on the 

can be no doubi 

Bud that fs nob Bll a 
knew at once the man was not a burglar, 

she declared she vai have 

bim as 8 gentleman, ‘was, couse 

curlosity as to what had taken him tothe Court. 
Her suspicions immediately fixed themselves on 
Miss Marsh, who was Clarice Chandos’ com- 
navion, and who seems to have been an object of 
great dislike to this Hester Somes, «80 whint 
does the girl de but creep after the man to see 
where he was going, and what he would do,” 

“Well!” queried Paice, as the doctor 
paused 

“Wall, as you know,.the lfttle door I am speak- 
ing of ia in the eastern’ of the house, while 
the Tower, where Sir Alvick was m1 L, is ab 
the other extremity—the west . Tt was 
towards this ‘the stranger went, f ed by 
Hester, who saw him enter the Tower, where a 
light told her that her : 
says the man did not 
five or six minutes, and 
kept well In the 
seen, aud stole 
terrace towards 
which 
thought he had seen her ; ‘ 
case, for hardly had he resched the laurels when 
he was jotned by s woman with a la 
vell thrown over her face, whi 
have been concealed in the shrubs, 
this woman saw the man, she oxclaimed in 
oxultant tone, ‘At last the atonement has been 
made! Alvick Chandos’ blood has wiped out 
that of his victim!’ Hester declares those 
were the exact words, and that they were spo! 
in a perfectly distinct voice which made them 
clearly audible to her. 

“The maan sald ‘Hush!’ and drawing the 
woman’s arm through his, pulled her sway. 
Hester says they went in the direction of the 
lake, and she, thoroughly frightened, went back 
to the little postern-door, in the hope of finding 
it still unlocked—-which was in effect the case. 
So she stole fn, and got to her room without 
being observed, and the next. morning when the 
news of Sir Alvick’s murder was ng euch @ 
commotion, she was too much of a coward to say 
what she knew, and having once let the oppor- 
tunity slip, of course it aa not recur again. It’s 


® queer atory, isn’t it?” 
ee laconieally ; “ bat I 


Very, ed Palce, 
don’t eee that ft throws much light on the 
rate, 1b brings in another 


crime,” 
doctor, not too well 
should case easier,” 


o At 
retorted 
remark, “and that make 
i ees 
" Vea, te clear was an accomplice 
if she did note commit the murder. 
her is that she was 


I suppose”... 
« No, Teskal than, 


f 
Ei 


Hf 
FE 


after going to the lake, may have made their 
escape by means of ihe river,’ 
Paice started. 

*‘Tmposelble! The same ides struck. me, but 
I dismissed it as preposterous, The river is much 
too narrow and tortuous to be navigable,” 

‘‘Nob for a canoe, though I confess a boat 
would prove a difficulty. remember when I 
was a boy taking a canoe rp #Othe distance, and 
if Icould do it then, ether people could do it 
now, At any rate,*the idea fe worth thinking 
over.” BAP). fy — 

Paice acknowledged that it ‘was, for it would 
explain the fach that; Wud for the one solitary 
exception of Haster not a creature 
seemed to have sot eyes on the woman ia black, 
who had apparsatly played euch an important 
part In the tragedy. 

After the doctor had taken his departure, Paice 
remained sitting iu his chair, lost in what he 
called “a brown study.” This fresh testimony 
complicated the case without reaily throwisg aug 
freak light on it. In polut of facr, it was extra 
evidence against Lennox Craven; for it proved 
beyond a doubt that he had been in the Tower 
) wbout the very time the murder was committed, 
and had brought away with him the incriminat- 
4ng ewords. But if, as Doctor Hartland de- 
Clared, the deed was done by means of some 
other instrument, the swords were of no valve 
at all as testimony, and there yet remained to be 
discovered the actual weapon with which Sir 
Alvick was etabbed, 

Paice tooka resolution. He would go up to 


7the Court, and have another look round the 


Tower chamber, of which he still held the key, 
and which hed been left in as nearly as ble 
the same condition as on the morning after the 
‘ » OF course, a thorough search had been 
made at the time, and the detective had not the 
remotes hope of discovering anything fresh, but 
ib was possible the contents of the chamber, 
viewed by the light of his present knowledge, 
might give him some new suggestions, At any 
rate, he would try the experiment, and then he 
would endeavour to see Hester Somes herecif—- 
for it was not unlikely he might, by closely 
questioning the girl, draw more from her even 
than she had already told, . 


CHAPTER XXL 
STARTLING INTELLIGENCE, 


Eap_y the next morning Paice was on his way 
to Sunningdale Court, and as be approached the 
mansion, he was bound to confess that !t looked 
gloomy enough, in the foggy December dulnese, 
to hide half a dogen murders within its Ivy-clad 
walls, the inquest on Sir Alvick’s body it 
had been shut up, Simcox, the butler, and his 
wife acting as caretakers, while Paico himself 

He did not enter 
of which were drawn 
of @moke, ascending 

kitchen regions, was the only 
possessed, 


barred window, still further excluding 
t, For the rest, the room ‘was exactly as 
it been when Paice saw it last. The carpet, 
with its ominous stain, ‘still covered the floor, the 
chair was drawn up to the writing-table, on 
which were littered the various books Sir Aivick 
had been referring to, and the matheratical 
instruments he had ased, 

Paice, after clearing the window of the cob- 
webs, took # geueral survey of his surroundings, 
and then exauriied-more particularly the large 
case. of - instrumenis which had 


which were jn their places, with one exception. 
Where a large pair of compasses bad apparently 
lain, there was now an empty ¢ pace, 

"I wonder what beeame of them!” medi. 
tated the detective, “Bohun, the bookseller fn 
the village, told me he had got the case and some 
booke to order for Sir Alvick, and seht them up 
to the Court on the very day before his death, so 
there would hardly be time for one to be lost, 
and I aim quite sure {t was cob anywhere about 
the room when I[ searched before. If, as Dr, 
Hartland ssid, the wound was made by an fn- 
strument with s keen poltit, it Is mot at all 
unlikely the corapasses may have been used, Ab 
any rate, I'll make inquities.” 

He made a careful starch through the room 
ence more, to see if by any possibility he had 
overlooked, anything, or if the compasses them- 
selves might be secreted somewhere—not that he 
deemed this at all likely, but he was a man who 
never neglected a chance. Then, as quietly as he 
had entered the Tower, he left it, without the 
caretakers of the Court being any the wiser for 
his visit. 

His next destination was the house of Mr. 
Bohuu, who kept one of those nondescript shops 
only found In the country, eal!ing everything to 
do with books, music, or school requisites. Ab 
the present moment the shop was empty—which 
Paice looked upon as a direct interposition of 
Providence acting on his behalf. 

Mr, Bohun—a tall man with a conical bald 
head, and a certain general resemblance to a 
goat’s physlognomy—was perfectly willing to 
answer questions, He identified the case of 
instruments (which Paice had brought with him} 
as the ons sent to Sir Alvick on the day pre- 
ceding his death, 

“And, of course, when you sent ft to the 
Conrt, it contained fits full complement of 
instruments }” questioned Paice. 

* Of course—it isn’t likely I should send out a 
box with one of {ts most important contents 
gone. If I had done such 6 thing it would 
soon have come back to me, for Sir Alvick 
Chandos was not the sort of man to stand 
carelessness or neglect of any kind,” 

**Y wish you could tell me exactly what sort 
of compacees they were."’ 

“Tcan do more than that—I can chow them 
to you fa duplicate, for, as It happened, I had 
two boxes of instruments down from London at 
the same time; the one I sent up to the Court, 
and the other fs atill unecld—more’s the pity !” 

He fetched it, and Paice immediately bought ft, 
for,on, comparing the two cases he saw that they 
were indeed identical inevery particular, The 
compasses Were unusually large, and when opened, 
constituted a most formidable weapon of offence, 

Having paid for his purchase, the detective 
took it away with him, and went straight to the 
surgery of Dr. Hartland, where he was lucky 
enough to find the doctor at home, 

"Is it possible Sir Alvick Chandos could have 
been killed with’ something like these?” he 
asked, exhibiting the compasses, 

“The very thing!” exclaimed the doctor, ex- 
citedly. “Iwonder the idea never crossed my 
mind, but, as a matter of fact, I fancied it must 
have been a stiletto or dagger. What put the 
notion of compasees fn your head ?” 

Paice smiled mysteriously, but said nothing. 

*€ Ah,” added the doctor, “ you are quite right 
not to give yourself away. I only hope, how- 
ever, that you are on the right track now.” - 

The detective did not think it necessary to tell 
him that fn this case he was in more of a fog than 
ever. Allhe said wae,— 

a Now about this Hester Somes—can [I see 
her ?’ 

* Not yet. She is recovering, but fs still very 
ill, and must be guarded against excitement.” 

“ That's a pity ; however, I suppose must be 
content to wait; but as soon As sha is fit to be 
interviewed please let me hear, and I'll get her to 
write @ statement of what’ she knowe—it’s 
always eafer to have it im black and white,” 


perks for the bi a 
} seller, , leather , 
afterwards: taken y Aout Craven; It 
was a mahogany be ch with violet velvet, 
grouyed t6.4it the different {nstruments, all of 


2 


The doctor gave the required promise, and just 
as hie visitor was going, talled him back again. 

‘*By the way, Palca, I tof something 
this morning that naghelt a slight bearing on 
the case, Ab the time of Sir Alvick’s murder, 
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SOMETHING IN THE LOOK OF HURST ROYAL STRUCK MR. PAICE WITH A KIND OF CHILL, 


there was an te os of gipsies in the deer 
oe eae ¢ culprit or culprits had taken 
to the river after the deed was done, they could 
have got a canoe as far as the copse in two hours 
ab most. Oncethere, of course they were . 
pee sale, and beyond all chance of identifi- 


on Tou ought to have been In the profession 
yourself, doctor,” observed Paice, with a amile. 
** This isn’t the first wrinkle you have put me up 
to, and if the mystery is elucidated, I'll take 
care that you get part of the credit.” 

He went away pondering on hia next step. 

His first idea, that the fact of the two swords 
having nothing todo with the murder, exoner- 
ated Lennox, proved untrustworthy, for {t 
would have been perfectly seg Be for the young 
man to use the compasses for his terrible deed, 
and Hester Somes’ evidence, so far from pointing 
to his innocence, tended rather to establish his 
guilt. The only result of wr gs © statement 
was that a third person been mixed 
up with the crime, and in his own mind Paice 
thought it quite possible the mysterious a 
in black might be the actualculprit. But, in 
that case, why had not Craven asserted his own 
innocence ? 

“It’s just on the cards that be may be screen- 
ing somebody else,” ruminated Paice, ‘and that 
somebody may be this self-same woman. If so, 
she must be some connection of his. I think my 
next step must be to find out something about 
his past history—he looke rather likea man with 
apast. But if he is really not guilty, what does 
be mean by letting that Peaatiful young wife of 
his think he is? She ought to be more to him 
than anybody else In the world, unless———-” The 
detective came to a pause, and ended by an ex- 
pressive whistle. An idea had flashed across 
him which went some little way towards ex- 
plainiog mattersa—whether it was true, only 
time could show. 

The next day he went up to London and 
visited a certain friend of his, whose business ib 
was to know all there was to be known about 





semi public characters ; but, unfortunately, he 
could throw little light on the early years of 
Mr. Lennox Craven, though he seemed perfectly 
well acquainted with the later incidents of his 
career. 

“He was educated abroad—in Italy, I think, 
but of that I’m not quite sure,” sald this gentle- 
man, after referring to a jerous book, care- 
fully kept under lock and “ When he came 
to England first he was quite young, and he 
offered to accompany an exploring party to 
Central Africa, At that time he was called 
Lennox—not Craven. It is only quite recently 
that he has assumed the second name. des 

reserved man and makes few friends, pom 

he has all the essentials for popularity. 

has made a great deal of ees teten 
arrival in Eogland—how {fs not exactly known, 
but it is thought his speculations on the Stock 
Exchange were exceptionally lucky. He married 
the decahien and heiress of Sir Alvick Chandos 
—(who, as you are aware, was murdered about 
eighteen months ago)—and, as soon as his honey- 
moon was over, he started off for Central Africa 
once more, thereby causing a great deal of gossip. 
I am afraid that is all the information I can give 
you.” 

It certainly was not much, and Paice was con- 
siderably disappointed. 

“ Of course the man bad relations—no one is 
without them, more’s the pity!” he thought, as 
he called to mind certain distant cousins of 
his own, whose existence was periodically recalled 
to him by appeals forloans. “ Probably hie wife 
knows all about his family, and if I can once 
trace that, I can easily discover the rest. I'll 
go down and see her! If she wants to ask too 
many questions, I can tell her that, after all, I 
made a mistake in taking her husband’s guilt for 

granted, and I may be able to prove his innocence, 
That'll make her speak fast enongh, and as she 
was so generous when I told her unpleasant news, 
she would be doubly so if I were the bearer of 


good tidings.” From which it will be seen that, 
. though Mr, Paice was genuinely anxious to lift 





the load of sorrow that threatened to crush poor 
Olarice’s young life, he was by no means above 
the idea of rewarded for bis exertions ! 
Accordingly, he set forth for Hurst Royal, and 
arrived there late in the afternoon of an exceed- 
ingly — leasant day, It was bitterly cold, and 
snow, W had been falling all the morning, 
was still in the air. Paice pulled his coat-collar 
well about his ears, and thought with satisfaction 
of » warm meal in the euumbaiiae’s shen end 8 
comfortable bed to follow; for he 


tidy-looking housemaid. 

* me, girl, I’m not a ghost!” said 
the detective, whe hall sem her before during 
his visits to Hurst Royal. 

The maid glanced behind as if she feared to sce 
something uncanny, 

“What do you want!” she demanded, 
abruptly, standing half within the door, as if to 
bar his en Se 

“ What do I want ? Well, that’s a nice way to 
speak to an old friend, I'm sure ! a 
Craven, that’s who I want; and I'll thank yo 
to take this card in to her without delay.” 

ee ee 


"Then you haven’t heard the news 1” 

“What news ?” 

“Why, that Mrs. Craven is dead.” 

" Dead 1” Paice recoiled In horror and {n- 
credulity, “Mrs. Craven dead! You're trying 
to gt ad me, ‘ig 

Lain’t doing nothin’ of the sort,” retorted 
the girl, sturdily ; “I'm telling you the truth, 
joe rab ey don’t belleve me, you can come in 
and it out for yourself.” 
(To be continued ) 
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THE LOST STAR. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER Y. 


“A woman, by George |” muttered a pleasant 
voice, under its breath, in a tone of quiet amuse- 
ment, 

Overwhelmed with fear, Ruby struggled franti- 

cally to get free, but whoever it was who had 
a vA — her prisoner re bey to hold 
her fast, though very gently, in his grasp. 
_ ‘The shadow of a tree fell across his face, but 
instinet, as well es the refined tone of his voice, 
told her that she had to deal with no common 
man, 

n * you are a gentleman, let me go,” she 
gasped. 

Instantly his hold relaxed. 

__ Ae you are a lady,” he returned ina whisper, 

I am bound to keep you here for your own sake, 
ms = * ours. Do you know what we are wait- 

og for?” 

“Yes ; and I will bs as quiet asa mouse, if you 
will only let me go.” 

She lifted her face imploringly ; the hood fell 
off her head, and tho she raised her hand 
hastily to draw It back it was too late! He had 
secu enough to make a man of Lord Alverley’s 
disposition determine that, come what would, he 
mnust see more, 

“ Will you promise to stay here t"’ bending his 
head to scan her features curiously, 

"No ; I will run home as fast as ever I can.” 

‘That's frank! Where is your home!” 

“ Chester Chase.” 

" Delighted to hear it. Would you mind. tell- 
ing me who you are?"—still in the lowest whisper, 
eager curiosity in the eyes she could not see, 

” One of Cheater’s *. 
~, Vagae,” with @ puzzled shake of his head; 

Won t you be more explicit }” 
winnie fee ap to you }” in feverish im- 

Ww dairym housemaid, 
or apything else }” nye ” 1 


A ty ate i, 


Peas 


“ CAPTAIN MARSTON, WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU TO BE HERE!” SAID RUBY, FLUSHING INDIGNANTLY, 



































* Every ” with a suppressed laugh ; “* be- 
cause then I should know where to look for you 
to-morrow. If you dast, so willl; if you make 
butter, I'll turn the churn; {if you do anything 
else, I shall be most happy to help you.” 

Raby threw back her head proudly, and then 
reflecting that it was, after all, advisable that he 
should take her for a servant, murmured humbly, 

* Please, sir, let me go, or I shall get such a 


. scolding from Mre. Nicholson.” 


He seemed vastly amused, As soon ashe could 
steady his voice, he asked,— 

* First tell me what you were doing out here 
all by yourself?” 

She hesitated, for anything In the shape of 
decelt was obnoxious to her truthful nature. 

“J—I had just taken a bottle of medicine to 
Mrs. Watson—her son is very ill. Now, won’b 
you let me go?” 

“Not for the world ; we expect some warm 
work presently, and, by Jove, there they are,” as 
a shot was heard in a distant coppice. ‘‘I must 
be off 5 promise that you won't stir from this 
tree.’ “ 


I can’t.” 

“You must,” he said, {mperiously, “if you go 
acroes the open you will have half-a-dozen keepers 
after you ; if ing go through the wood, you may 
come upon the very gang we are looking for. 
Promise ; there is some one coming, and I won’ 
let you go till you do, 

“T promise,” she whispered in despair, and he 
immediately released her. 

There was a sound of footsteps coming 


.| cautiously over the dead leaves, and a voice, that 


Ruby instantly recogaised as that of Captain 
Marston, called out in a cautious undertone,— 


* Alverley, where areyou? What onearth are 
you waiting for?” 

Ruby shrank behind the tree, whilst Alverley 
auswered, hastily, ‘‘ You go ahead with Watson. 
I was just keeping a look-out on the hollow to the 
left. It seems s aves { spot for Black George.” 

The steps retrea 


, and Ruby gave a sigh of 
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“Were you afraid,” he asked, as he fumbled 
with his watch-chain. ‘*‘ He shouldn't have seen 
you, as you didn’t wish ft, if I had had to knock 
him down in order to prevent it. Take care of 
these for me till I come back.” He dropped his 
watch and chain into her hand, and then, pulling 
off his hat, for politeness toa woman he never 
forgot, he disappeared lato the shadows, 

Alone Ina dismal wood, in the middle of the 
night, with not a single friend withia call, and 
with the chance of belmg pounced upon by a 
poacher, mistaken for a spy, and rnaltreated 
accordingly, the position was far from pleasant. 
It was bitterly cold, and Ruby, in her hurry to 
meet her sister, had simply caught up her far 
cloak, and thrown it over her evening dress. She 
had no vell to cover her face, no extra wrap for 
her soft white neck. 

Shivering from head to foot, she crouched down 
in & little heap on the ground, thinking of Violet, 
the wild and ‘wilful sister, who was at once the 
pleasure and torment of her life. Many thoughts 
came crowding on her mind, and leaning her face 
on her hands she abandoned herself to anxious 
reflection. 

Shots were audible in the distance from time 
to time. Evidently Watson, the headkeeper, was 
determined to take his men red-handed, and had 
made up his mind to sacrifice a few rabbits and 
hares for that purpose. 

Gradually a deep silence fell upon the night ; 
the wind had gone down, not s leaf stirred ; the 
birds were sleeping in their nests, the rabbits in 
their holes; and Ruby, utterly tired out by her 
exertions, slept like an exhausted child, when 
good-night had been sald over her crib by loving 
ii 


Mt would have been a pretty sight if there had 
been any light to sce 1b by, and anyone there to 
gee thé smail drooping head, with the curls of 
bright hair just peeping out from the sables of 
her hood; the fair pale face pillowed on the fragile 
hand, the long lashes resting so heavily on the 
soft cheekse—a picture of innocence lost in a 
wood, 
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But the picture suddenly started into life, and 
ehe sprang to her feet, every nerve quivering. A 
struggle was on clove at hand. Chained to 
the tree by her given word, as by a cord which 
no mortal’s strength could break, she was con- 
strained to stay where she was and listen with 
beating heart and bounding pulses, whilst she 
was longing to see as well an , and nearly mad 
to think that only a hundred s off men were 
— their lives and she d not stir a finger 
to belp. 

The nolse increased, a pistol-shot rang through 
the air, followed by a ‘how! of rage or execration ; 
there was a tramplip of feet, a snapping of 
branches, as men’s bodies seemed to sway to and 
fro amongst the dry wood—a storm of -caths, 
which made Ruby’s blood run cold ; a eudden 
outcry, followed by hasty steps in several direc- 
tions. 

" Hold on, my lord,” cried Watson ; “ we've 
gob four on ‘em pretty safe.’ 

* All right,” ous cheerfully through the 
darkness, ‘“' Here, » strike a light. By 
Heaven ! we've let the biggest rascal of all slip 
through our fingers,” 

Leaning forward as far a: she could reach, 
Raby obtained a flesting view of the group 
through the trees. She saw Watson's sturdy 
figure stan over @ proatrate + Lord 
Alverley, as supposed, with bis foot on a 
man’s pd and Captain Marston, kneeling on 
the ground, struggling to tle the prisoner’s pFire 
together with a bit of rope, 

Before she could see anything more, the match 
went out, and the whole scene was enveloped in 
darkness, All danger seemed over for the night, 
and she was about to sit down again, on the root 
of the tree, and try to wait, with what ce 
she could, for release from parole, when she be- 
came aware, with a creepy feeling all down her 
backbone, that she was no longer alone. Some- 
body was stealing stealthily under the trees : she 
could hear the dead leaves crunch under his feeb, 
though she could not see him. 

Cowering as close as possible to the shel 
trunk of the oak, she slipped Lord Alverley’s 
watch and massive chain Into her bosom,—as 
ueual thinking more of others than of herself 
clasping her hands together watched wlth parted 
lips, and wide-open startled eyes. 

The man came close to her and stopped, 
perfectly unconscious of her vicinity. could 
bear his heavy breathing, and gradually made out 
the rough outline of his figure. He waa big and 
broad-shouldered, with a shabby sealskin cap 
drawn over his forehead, a bag slung over his back, 
a heavy-knobbed stick in one hand, a gun in the 
other, 

** You would like to do for me, would ye?’ he 
growled with his face turnei to the spob where 
Ruby had last seen Lord Alverley stending. “If 
it weren’t so d—d dark I'd put a handful of shot 
into yer, for the devil’s own work ye have done 
this night.” 

As ff to grant his unhallowed wish, a freshly- 
lighted Jantern, to Ruby’s intense horror, brought 
the group once more into distinct relief against 
the dark background of shadows. Instantly he 
dropped down upon one knee, and deliberately 
loaded bis gun, 

She watched him, as if under a spell; her 
blood turned to icee—she tried to cry out, but her 
tongue seemed paralysed ; she saw him take his 
alzo foilat the Viscount’s fair, close-cropped head ; 
and then, when it was almost too late, sprang 
forwards, and seizing the muzzle, forced it down- 
wards. The gun weat off, and she did aot know 
if she had saved him or not. 

“Curse you!” cried the startled poacher, 
nearly scared out of his wits by the unexpecbed 
apparition ; then, leaving his stick behind him, 
he plunged Into the thicket, knowing that life 
and lfberty had been risked by this last ugly 
job; and Ruby, sinking down upon the ground, 
ourst into a bysterical fis of tears, 

Some of the neepers, meanwhile, enraged at 
Black George's dastardly revenge, started ia 
eager pursuit, but the poacher was too wily for 
them, and knew of a hiding-place which had 
never failed him ; so they came back after 
awhile, foiled an phe ted. Two of them 
passed close to the oak w Ruby Was slitting, 





and alarmed her much, but they were talking so 
eagerly about their night's work that they never 
noticed nec The were led off between 

gentlemen went 


pi oth eg mda adage pai were 
orgotten her, 
Very gel Mz. Nicholson had by thie time 
iecovered her absence from the house, a hue- 
and-cry-would be raleed, and ehe would die of 
shame, if shame were ever kind enough to kill. 
What would Lady Chester say if It were reported 
to her that her had been wandering 
pS the park at ht, sud returned in 
with her eldest son? Would anythiog 
to believe that she had not gone 
out in consequence of an ass t Common 
sense would certainly favour the supposltien, as 
pay ne no clreumstances would Raby ever consent 
to lay the blame on Violet. 


Tortured by every thought that had the powsr 
to stiog, she sat still and waited, her cloak. 


huddled round her, her head drooping dejtchedly. 
The weleome sound 

the rustling leaves; she listened eagerly, not 
knowing whether to hope or fear ; and the neat 


minute Lord Alverley was standing before her, 


‘his left arm in a sling, extewporised for the 


occasion out of Watson’s large red handkerchief, 


CHAPTER VI. 


"Poor child, so you’ve kept your word—I 
knew you would.” He spoke as if he were tired 
out, all the life and ur seemed to have gone 
out of his voice as he held out his hand to assist 
her to rise. 

She got up without assistance. 

va bad almost made a vow never to promise 

‘*Did you think I had forgotten yout You 
might have known I shouldn't, 

“ Excuse me, I know very little about you, 

6 that you were nearly killed just now.” 

* Ah! did you see that? The beggar must 
have been quite J to you,” stopping short to 
examine the spo’ 

* So close Goa he left his stick at my feet,” 

‘Ab! here 1b is,” shooping to pick it up. 
““Wateon will value it as an interesting relic, 
Did you see him fire—thab must have 
been rather exciting? I wouder he didn’t take 
better alm at so short a range, such a first-rate 
shot ae he is, too.” 

She gave him his watch and chala which he 
had quite forgotten, and then walked on by his 
aide in > not caring to claim his gratitude, 

**T think id would only have been friendly 
of you if you had given a “py scream ; & woman 


can always find her to 


“T couldn't find olan” she said, with a little 
nervous laugh. “It seemed as fifa sudden night- 
mare had come over me, I couldn’t stir a 
finger and I thoyght you would be killed, and I 
should feel ever afterward, as if I were your 
murderess, Of course it only lasted balf an 
inetant, but it seemed such 'a terrible time,” her 
agitation increasing, ‘* the poluted at you,.| 
and I close looking on! I was nearly too 
late, but I think I saved your head,” 

"You mean that you actually had the COUT ARS 
to touch his gun !” speaking very slowly, in sheer 
amazement, “ Why the fellow might have brained 
you on the spot !” 

" He had no time to think uf that—there was 
no danger,” 

“There was,” he sald, emphatically, “and 
you saved my life at the risk of your own.” He 
stopped, pote yore by the thought that a stranger 
—# poor weak girl, whose face he had never seen 

~—should have ventured so muchforhim, "I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart,” he 
said, with a catch in hia breath ; and feeling | gr 
afcer her small hand m the darkness, he raised it 
respectfully to his lips, “Tell me your name— 
I must know it?” 

** Tf you must, I suppose you will find it out,” 
she answered composedly, f rather ashamed 
of her former agitation, 

** That means that you won't tell me,” trying 


of footsteps came slowly over 





hard to catch sight of her features, under ‘the 
shades of her hood. 

“ Lord Alverley, I never asked you how yoy 
as your arm,” with sudden sympathy, “ Js {; 

ry bed!” 

“8 OT aches rather ; but how did you know my 
name?” 

** You oa that I heard Captain Marston 


cali ou 
» ‘ie you know him?” 
She laughed. 
** When < was making the butter, or swee; ing 
the stairs, or something else, Tenppoe, | 


made hie 
ou, io, Heaven's name 1” 
neither Aang ll nor a 


a tn 


her'cheeks a@ she tried to 
-Chnras and brooms would be 

rather out of place up there.” 
. a people lend & grace to everything they 


touch, 
{Zam and vomne people look best. fo the dark.” 


"Do ie jee od asked 
ee. 


ma 
«Phe 2 po would not mind holding 
a light 1 T cannot manage 
them both with one eget 


the box 6 
Not suspecting his ob; she still fn ba 
middle of the Ge as te yom ieen they 


out her hand for the box of lights, 

The match wad struck, the light flared up into 
her face, and then way thrown away. 

"Where is your cigarette?” "as asked, io 


surprise. 

"forgot ft, bub I have seen your face, and 
that I ehall remember all my life, Do you mean 
to say that you have been under the same roof 
with me for foun days, and I never knew it?” 

“Lord Alverley, you have taken a mean ad- 
vantage of me,” very coldly, - 

“Think of the temptation 1” 

* Jdle curiosity—nothing but that,” 

'* Natural curiosity, if you like,” 

* That fs no excuse ; {t ie natural te some mea 
to ateal other people’s belongingr, but ft does not 
make it right or gentlemanly.” 

“Tb is natural to ms to make the most of my 
opportunities when I am-—~” he hesitated, afrald 
to bligeas. ual her by a compliment, * with ® womaD 

a Womy can’t help my nature,” 
e may all 


say that, Poat ip won't make ii 

eT Not true? when some men have no more 

heart than a pumice-stone, and others would 
barter their souls for a woraan’s smile,” 

ce men mee we ma pen on their horses 


* Yen beau hy da eae ’b enjoy tt when thelr 
Ahem ; ra there Is a ples- 
sr fa reat loosé sometimes,” he auswered 


with ase upon the face beside 
A gd ory pend Wy 


ok Bad to know thy pased quickly down the 
drive at a little distance, 

“Whois that?” she asked, in surprise, 

“ Peobably one of the grooms going for the 
doctor.” 

* But is anyone hurt?” 

Before answering, he leant against the gate 
which ied to the private grounds as. if for sup- 


“There were one or two broken heads.” 
**I am sure you are fn -pain,” with anxious 
eympathy, as he stopped with a balf-suppresecd 


ST fea nt a a lapers_ were 
at my ff very quietly. 
‘Lah oe puah on, ; 


And you actually waited for me when you 
a ee 
assure you n" an 
to that, I think I kept you waiting long enoug).” 


a} 
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“Teanon me.” | . 

“You had better goon by yourself, 

“Not for suything,. As if I should leave sou 

this state.” : 
at I thought I was taking care of you.” 

“ And ao you are, Keep “Ps ag a oe 
longer,” Im great alarm, os ve & sudden 
ink te one side, and leant so heavily on her 
shoulder that she could scarcely stand upright. 

Slowly, and with great difficulty, he dragged 
his feeble lega along the terrace ; a double dark- 
ness, nob born of cloudy night, seemed to 
gather round him; and like a blind man he 
staggered oD» anxious, above everything, that his 
companion should gain the shelter of the house 
anpercsived before he finally succumbed. At 
the foot of the ornamental staircase he canie to 
a standei, An Raby’s heart sank withia her. 
Slowly solemnly, the stable-clock struck 
twelve, Fors whole hour and a half she had 


been out in the cold night air; her teeth were’ 


chattering, her numbed, bub it 
was not of herself she was thinking, as Lord 
Alverley slipped down upon the lowest step, and 
bent his with an Involuntary groan. 

‘Shall I go and’¢all for help?” she asked, in 
despair. 

Tae I think I can manage it—If I crawl like 
adog. You go first and open the window.” 

She opened the sash cautiously, pushed back 
the shutter, felt for her candlestick, which 
had prudently left just 
matches, lighted the can and 
round, both her little hands extended in eager 
assistance, He would not take them, but helped 
himself up by meane of the 
finally by the frame of the widow. 
Raby’s great relief, he was in the room, and 
leaning on chaira or tables that happened to come 
conveniently near; he reached the sofa, and 


oF 


in her band, looking down at him with pity and 
interest in her gentle eyes. The light disclosed 
@ pale refined face, with a long drooping mous- 
tache, and a figure slighter and shorter than that 
of his brother, though fb looked less slender 
than {t really was, wrapped in a thick shooting 
coat, The thin cheeks were so deathly white 
that she dropped down on her knees beside 
him, fn ‘a sudden panfe, 

**Can’t I do anything for yout” she sald, 
softly, 

He opened his eyes slowly, 

‘There is a flask of brandy in one of my 
pockets.” 

“T will got it,” 

After a short search she to abstract 
is from ite biding place, and put it to hie lips; 
but it was no use. Passing her soft white arm 
behind hiv head, she tried with some 
euccess, A slight smile quivered round his 
moustache, and, with a deep sigh, his weary 
bead slid down on to her shonider. 

Nothing broke the allence in the dimly-lighted 
room, but the ticking of a blue china clock upon 
the velvet-covered mantelpiece, Away down the 
passage she could hear the sound of voices, pro- 
bably those of Lord Alverley’s friends, 
bout the hall waiting for his-return, but here all 
was atfil, Softly she pulled aside the folds of 
the handkerchief covered the wounded 
arm, and shivered with horror when she saw a 
dark stain upon the sleeve of his coat, He was 
80 lutensely still, a terrible fear selzed upon her 
heart lest he had bled to death, 

; Wag feel very bad?” whisperiog, tremu- 
iously, 

His voles was'so faint that she could scarcely 
catch the answer, 

“Tfeel as if I were going to die. Kiss me 
dear, once—before I go. ; 

His eyes were still closed, and there was 
tcarcely a sign of jife about the pallid face, 
Probably he was dreaming of his sister—it 
seemed inhuman to refuse, 

Blushing to the hair on her forehead, y 
St once to terror and compassion, she stoo 
and pat her lips gently to 
blue eyes opened slowly and looked earnestly into 
hers. ‘* You have been very good to me; don't 
let them find you here,” 


"I wouldn't leave you for the world.” 

Selfish as Lord Alverley undoubtedly was, he 
thought of her now rather than of himself, The 
pain in bis arm was acute, and he could only by 
a greatefforb retain possession of his faculties, 
and yeb bis mind was busled with analeties for 
her in the midst of his pala. “You must go,” 
he sald, as firmly as he could. “ Ring the bell, 
which will biiog them all trooping fp, and then 
run for your life up the back stairs,’’ 

** Can't I do anything more for you?” as she 
slowly withdrew her supporting arm and let his 
head fall gently on the pillow. 

“ Yes, tell me your name,” not at all too faint 
to make good use of his opportunities. 

She said it very low, and he repeated it after 
her, dreamily, “ Ruby—-Ruaby St. Hellers.” 

“ Look liere,” with sudden energy, aa he tried 
to raise himeelf on his elbow, “if ever you want 
@ friend or—a husband, let me know.” 

“Thank-you,” she said, very gravely. "I 
thought you were going to die,” and then she 
rang the bell. . 

Stop one moment,” stretching ouf his hand 
ae she hurried across the room to a side door, 
*T—I want to be cured agaiu,”’ 

Shaking her hoad, she opened {t and paseed 
through to the landing outside. There abe 
waited till she heard Captein Marston burst into 
the room, followed by some others. 

“We have been looking for you everywhere, 
old fellow, and couldn’t conceive where you had 
hidden gourself,”’ 

Feeling sure that the patfeat would now be 
properly cared for, Ruby fled upstairs and never 
at till she was safe in her own bedroom. 
Shivering all over she threw herself down on the 
hearthrug and did her best to resuscitate the 
dying fire. A small flame rewa:ded her efforts, 
and she. stretched out her poor numbed hands 
towards it, wanting to get a little warmth into 
them before she went to bed, Her mind was 
too excited by the bewildering events of the 
evening to admit of sleep ; but after reading the 
Pealma and Lessons for the day she felt more 
composed, and lay down to rest, e@premely thank- 
fal to think that no one but Lord Alverley knew 
of her eecapade, 
~ It was well for her that she was in happy 
ignorance of the fact that the delicate little 
handkerchief with which she had wiped the dew 
from his brow, when she thought shat he was at 
the last gasp, was now resting in Captain 
Marston's pockeb, that sharp-eyed officer having 
picked it up from the floor by Lord Alveriey’s 
side. : 





CHAPTER VIL 


THE next morning, with a very long face, Mrs, 
Nicholson came to inform Raby of the sad acci- 
dent which had befallen the young Vircount, 

She was obliged to listen with an air of sur- 

hating herself all the while for the necessary 
duplicity, After a few expressions of condolence 
and sympathy, she inquired If ho were s 
favourite with his own family. 
_ “Not so much as Mr. Harold ’—with evident 
reluctance ; “ but then, you see, his lordship the 
Earl was always what you may call an ‘old 
maid of a man ’—not that I mean any want of 
respect; and Alverley was a bit wild in London 
—there’s no denying {t, Just you keep out of 
his way, Miss, for he’s likely to take a fancy to 
you as soon as ever he catches sight of your face. 
Nothing s him,” 

“TI think I could,” with quiet dignity. 

**Now, that's just because you don’t know 
him, Excuse me for saying so; but there's 
half-a-dozen of them I can call to mind who said 


| juet the same thing, and he managed to twilet 


them all round his finger when he chose to make 
himself pleasant. I always know he has a good 
heart at the bottom of it all ; bub it is aggravat- 
ing for my lady, and I've known her cry over ib 
scores of times. Mr, Harold gets into a scra) 


-| every now and then, but never so bad as the 


other, and I've heard his pa say again and agatn, 
‘If Harold were my eldest son, what a blessing 
{t would be to be sure |’” 





** Perhaps he will sow his wild oats,” said 





eaeatianiens I 


Ruby, comfortingly, as she thought of the poor 
white face which had rested on her shoulder only 
the night before, 

* Bless ‘you, miss!” and Mrs. Nicholson’s 
broad bosom heaved with a prodigious sigh, “if 
he lived to the age of ninety he would scarcely 
have time to get rid of such a big crop as that ; 
and It’s my belief he will go on jast the same 
till he dies. For two years he was regular 
banished from his home—things came to auch s 
pase aa that!” 

“Then he ought to be ashamed of himself!’ 
her cheeks glowing as she remembered how he 
had entrapped her into a kiss. 

“T don’t like to be too hard on him, poor 
young gentleman! He knows no better ; at least 

has forgotten how to do differently, and 
harshness, In my humble opinion, will only drive 
him to be worse. But 1l'm interrupting you 
and the young ladies In their studies, . There’s 
a Charlotte Russe for your dinner to-day, 
because I heard you were fond of apples.” 

With a kindly nod, the housekeeper bustled 
out of the room, emiling at Ruby’s thanks; and 
the latter hastened.into the school-room, where 
the two children were waiting for her with 
impatience. 

“Miss Selliers,’’ they both began ai once, 
“* Alverley’s tl], and he wante to see us. Do let 
us go!” 

“Who says sof” 

Phillips, his man, you know, brought the 
message when you were talking to old Mrs. 
Nick ;” and Beatrice flung her book up Into 
the air, as a sign that she meant to be off at 
once, 

* Pick up that book, and say Mre. Nicholeon 
next time,” said Ruby, reprovingly. “ When 
you have finished your Engilsh history you 
may goto your brother for a quarter of an 
hour, as you won't be able to take a walk 
to-day. Don’t stay longer or you will tire 
him.” 

* Perhaps ke will want to see you tco ;” and 
Marian looked up with a mischievous smile, 
“Tl tell bim that you know the lovelies) stories 
in the world,” 

“IT beg that you will not talk of me ai sll, Go 
on with ycur reading, Child, you never were so 
troublesome before,” 

After this severe remark, the lessons went on 
steadily for awhile, till Raby herself put a stop 
to them, and sent the two children to be made 
tidy before they went to their brother. She 
could not help wondering if he had guessed that 
she was their governess, and ff this were the 
secret of his suddenly wishing to see his little 
sisters, after having been ix the houee for several 
days before without asking for them. 

Longing for a breath of fresh air, she threw 
open the window, and leaned out. Her heart 
was full of wild wishes that seemed never des- 
tined to be realised—wishes for Viclet’s happi- 
ness and welfare, that poor silly child, who was 
always sure to do the wrong thing, even if, as 
happened every now and then—but uot too often 
—she meant to do the right, 

The rain-drops were falling in a ceaseless 
patter on the iron staircase just below the 
window. Lookiog down on it, and remember- 
fog how Lord Alverley bad struggled up {b for 
her sake, in spite of his pain and weakness ; 
how he had come to fetch her from the wood, 
when such an accident as had befallen him 
would have been sufficient to make most men 
forget a promise, especially if that promise were 
given to a stranger In which they could have 
not a particle of interest, sho sighed deeply. It 
seemed to her sd ine sibly sad that, with so 
much that was good in his disposition, his ways 
should be the waye of wickedness, and all his 
kindlier qualities perverted to evil. The sigh 
was echoed by someone standing close behind 
her, 

Turning round with a start, she exclaimed, 
indignantly, as the colour flew into her cheeks— 

9 Captain Marston, what right have you to be 
here } 


* The right of a friend to warn his friend that 
ahe ie found out,” he answered with the utmost 
coolness, as he lounged against the window- 
curtain, 
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**What do you mean?” fear and curiosity 
getting the better of her anger. 

* Alverley has not been in the house a week, 
so I must eay you've lost no time!” 

Her eyes flashed, and she looked at him with 
supreme disdain ; but said nothing. 

He was intensely puzzled ; in any other girl he 
would have thought her silence the result of 
shame ; but he knew Ruby St. Heliers too well 
not to be certain that whatever she did, however 
rash and imprudent ft might be in the eyes of 
others, she thought to be right; and would 
know how to defend {t when called upon. 

“Do you remember where you dropped this ?” 
pester Pang from his pocket the small pocket- 
— chief which he bad picked up the night 
ore. 


**No, I never missed it,” still standing on the 
defensive, with eyes fixed on the dripping trees 
outside. 

* Shall I tell you #” 

“No, tell me nothing; only leave the room 
which you had no right to enter.” 

“ Raby, you are very foolish to wish to make 
me your snemy,” and he leant forward so as to 
obtain a better view of her supremely indifferent 
expression, 

“I don’t make you so,” and she looked round, 
her colour rising swiftly to her cheeks. “ You 
have become so through the frresistible force of 
circumstances, as the o person who can do 
harm to the one being In all the world that there 
is for me to love,” 

‘You persist in this foolish prejudice,” he 
sald, impatiently, “when you know that I love 
her better than my own eou!,” 

** A thing for which you never cared.” 

** How can you tell?” gloomily. “I was dif- 
ferent once,” 

**T wish we had known you then.” 

* Perhaps,” with a eneer, " you think I should 
— fn love with the virtuous Raby in- 
8 ” 

“ Heaven forbid!" with a shudder. .“It is 
bad enough now to have to talk to you, when 
you hate me as cordially as I hate you. 

“ Don’t be too sure,” with e@ smile. ‘If I had 
never known your sister, I should have thought 
you the most charming little piece of perversity 
that ever fascinated the heart of man. Even 
now, I come to offer you peace instead of war. 
Only tell me where Violet is, and I will say 
nothing about your escapade last night.” 
Watching her intently he saw her face c’ 
but her lip curled scorntully as she threw back 
her head, 

“You know nothing, therefore your silence is 
more compulsory than praiseworthy.” 

“Do you fancy y Chester will think it 
nothing, when I tell her that I picked up your 
handkerchief by Alverley’s side, at past twelve 
o'clock at night?” 

“Tf Lady Chester has a grain of charity in her 
disposition,” speaking slowly, “she will say 
Miss St. Heliera ie in habit of using the 
breakfast-room asa private to the 
garden; so probably {it was dropped hours 
before.” 

* Was it?” looking straight into her thought- 
fal eyes. 

“No,” she said, undauntedly, too proud to 
defend. herself by a prevarication, “ Now, think 
what you like,” 

“Pon my honour you are no coward,” he ex- 
claimed, in voluntary admiration, ‘* Alverley’s 
8 lucky fellow 1” 

* Possibly he thinks you are to be more envied, 
if bis arm is as bad as Mrs. Nicholson tells me,” 
— away from the window, and taking up 
a book. 


* Ab this moment of course he does,” with a 
short laugh. “ What wouldn’t he give to ex- 
change with me, and what wouldn’t I have given 
to be in his place last night!” 

“With Black George’s shot in your arm?” her 
head bent down over a book of exercises. 

“Yes, with you to bathe my forehead, and 
whisper soft words luto my ear!” 

*Eaough of this,” she said, starting up. “If 
you don’t leave the room £ will.” 

" Stop a bit, we must come to terms first.” 





“ Terms \ inthe gaa eal 


flashing 
“If tt ican insult der aa ang you did, it 
looks very bad for your re 

© What think I did may well be bad, if 

jodge your own experience.” 

me ossibly, but I reason from induction.” He 
came forward and placed himself before her, so 
as to compel herattention. ‘ Alverley, to do him 
justice, is always ready enough for anything in 
the shape of a fight; but he was so behindband 
last night that I was sent to look him up. When 
I found him he was talking to someone under 
the trees. After the fray was over, and we had 
all returned to the house, Alverley was missing 
once We were standing about..the hall 
wond what had become of him, when a peal 
rang out and startled us. The butler suggested 
that ip was the breskfast-room bell, and we ran 
in to find the missing man fainting on the sofa, 
and your handkerchief dropped by his side, 
What will Lady Chester when I tell her 
thie story !” fixing his eyes upon her, as well as 
he could, when she appeared to be , im- 
perturbably. 

“ And what is the wounded man like! I have 
met Mr. Jerningham, but I have never been 
introduced to the eldest son,” she asked, after a 
pause, as if she suddenly remembered what he 
was talking about. 

‘* Under some circumstances, introductions are 
dispensed with,” he said, crossly. 

“Perhaps so, between kitchen-maids and their 
sweethearts.” 

* As you don’t contradict it, I shall believe that 
you had an assignation with Alverley in the park 
last night, and shall act accordingly.” 

“ Act as you like, but I defy you to believe 
it!” her voice as firm and steady as a rock. 
“Anyone who knows Raby St, would 
also know that she would not so disgrace her- 
self, ever for a valued friend, still less for a man 
whom she had never seen.” 

"Is this true}” trying to detect a falsehood 
in her clear eyes. 

She shrugged her shoulders with ineffable con- 
tempt. 

“ And now I wish you good morning. I must 
leave the room, as you won’t !” 

* One moment,” as he placed himeelf between 
her and the door. ‘Tell me once for all, is {b to 
be peace or war?” 

“War! Doyou think anything else is pos- 
sible after the way you have insulted me this 
morning ” and she looked him straight in the 


face, 

** But I did not belfeve it, really,” with sudden 
eagerness, for she looked so like the girl he loved 
that he could not harden his heart against her. 
**I was fairly puzzled,” 

“ And yet you tried to trade on what you 
knew to be alie. Gc. You disgust me more 
and more.” 

‘Take care,” he sald, sullenly, as he opened 
the door, “ You had better not defy me,” 

“Ido!” her courage rising at the firet chal- 
lenge. “I defy you now always,” 

Bat when the door was closed, and Captain 
Marston was no longer there to sting her into 
forgetfulness of prudence, the fear that he 
might really have it in his power to ruin her 
Fae in Lady Chester's confidence presented 
itself obnoxlously to her mind. Of one thin 
she was perfectly certain, and that was that Lo: 
Alverley—ne’er-do-well as he was said to be— 
would not betray-her, though she knew so little 
of him, except to his discredit. She was sure 
that he would keep a woman’s counsel against 
the world, But Marston, in his wild passion for 
Violet, would hesitate neither at falsehood nor 
calumny if he thought that by means of either 
he could get one step nearer her ; and the world 
was always credulous of evil, though hard to 
convince of truth. 

Perbaps for her sister’s sake she ought to have 
been carried to win him over to her side, but it 
was impossible for her to dissemble her feelings ; 
and if she had gone so far as to bridle 
tongue, the disgust with. which he inspired her 
would certainly have flashed from her trathful 
eyes, Ah, mie! if Harold Jerningham had been 
at home she would have felt that she had one 





his drawer. Do eat this, it f& 20 deliciously 
“And he asked all sorte of questions about 
you, and he sent you a message—don’t, May, or 
Wit put it out of my head,” and Bee, knitted 
brows thoughtfully. ‘‘ He says {0 would be 
only ‘Thistian chawity’ if you would come io. 
morrow and write a letter for him, ll! bis 
friends are at home to-day, so he doesn’t want 
a just yet, but I daresay he wouldn’t mind 
t, if you liked to go.” 
Ruby smiled. 
Why doesn’t he ask his friends to do it for 
7” 


"Cause you'd do it so nicely—men are such 
stupid things.” 

Did he seem in much pain?” 

* He frowned like that,” a — 
together again, “ jast now and then, like paps 
when he has the gout, but he wasn’t a bit cross; 
and he laughed when I told him about the other 
day, when Captain Marsters—isn’t that his 
name }—carried us all over the stream.” 

“* He did not carry me.” 

“T thought he did; and Alverley said, ‘’Pon 
my honour, he’s a lucky man,’ ” imitating ber 
brother exactly. 

“* And he.sald we must go 


Marian, . 

“Bat. you should not talk so wildly. | 
aan ae ee Py Eo 
Ruby, mi ovoked ab being supposed ve 
per Type! ee indignity. “ Never talk euch 
nonsense again, And now,” relaxing Into a 
smile, ‘‘as you cannot have any other exercise, 
run into the passage and have » game of bai!” 

* Not without you.” 

“ You must come too,” 

“ Now dear Miss Brown-eyes,” coaxed 
Bee; ‘you look as if you had gob a bad arm 
Mike poor Alverley, for you are quite as pale.” 

Yielding, as generally did, to ir per. 
suasions, Ruby put aside her troubles, and joined 
in the game as merrily as either of the others. 

Captain Marston heard ee peals of happy 


door into the passage was 
the courage to open ft, 
would have been surprised to see Ruby’s 
ing face, and would certainly have been led 
conclusion that his threats had fallen harmless 
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PROMINENT specialists claim that spinach is the 
most precious of vegetables on account of its 
medicinal and strengthening properties, The 
emollient and laxative virtues of spinach, owing 
probably to the salts of potash it contains, have 
long been known. It {s excellent for the liver, 
and, as a consequence, freshena the complexiou, 
Some vegetables a a ea the large dose of 
fron, According to Bouseingau' proportion 
is (00074 of fron in 100 parts of French beans, 
0083 in 100 parts of lentils, and spinach very 
much more, The chemist Bunge has proved 
that epinach and yolk of eggs are on- 
ately richer in digestible and assiaflable iron than 
are the most renowned ferruginous remedies. Its 
great value and growing importance is shown in 
the fact that spinach fs already an active ingre- 
dient in several new tonics, 
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A DISLOYAL LOVF. 
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(Continued from page 56.) 

“5 knew, my dear! She was o lady 
by birth, that anyone could see; but I don’t 
think she had any relations, or Master Archie 
would have told me. In appearance you have 
but to look in the glass, and you will see her 

” 


“Poor mother | how she must have suffered ! 
Did you know her Obristian name, nurse?” 

* Yes, dear, and you have fit, I for ever 
kept on 8a what s beautiful name Dorothy 
was, till Mrs. Dunraven took to ft, and called 
you by it, which I was glad of.” 

And I am glad, too!” 

“ And now, my dear, I have told you all ; and 
if you still think you must send your gentleman 
away, you Ww best ;” and Mrs. Lister, who, 
by-the-bye, had taken brevet rank with monthly 
oursing, went, as she had come, through the 
bushes, out of sight, 

“Must I go, never to return, Dora?” asked 
Sir Edmund, with a emile about bis lips. 

“No; I belong to no one now—but-——” 

* Me!” 

‘Yes; no one but you! It seems nme 
to have all home ties cut thus suddenly away !” 

He placed his arm around her, 

“ Dora, I will try and them all— 
and atone for all I have done against you |” 

“Ty fs all atoned for,” she answered, with a 
bright look. ‘ You would have taxen me had 
I been no one’s child—nameless, friendless, and 
penniless |” 

‘* What of that #” 

“TY knew then you really loved me— 
and Iam ready, when you will, to become your 
wife.” 

** And now I know that my sin is forgiven 1" 
ho.sebl, olen ee to his breast. “I will go 

ittle home for you, my heart’s 


“Edmund, let us live at Wee Cot. My 
ther built it, my mother lived and died there | 


It is my own, and ft fs a lo bi” 
Son will, derling ; a deal be as you 
Do you think Mr, and Mrs, Dauraven will 
mund ?” 


be very angry, Ed 

a — tell ! a Danraven has been 
rather rough on me; but perhaps not rougher 
than I deserved!” < 

‘He is very much changed, and softened now. 
I think he will 
annoy him, for he alwa' 


me, although {nstinet told 


~-and now good-bye, dear love! Give me your 
address, that I may write to you. I shall tell 
Mr. and Mra, Dunraven the truth about 


everything to-day !” 

“Then meet me here to-night, my own, and 

porte Pi ena 9 I cannot sleep fill all is 

“As will! Then at o 

ho hante ab eight o'clock I will 
. * 








Port Antonio has one attraction which 
{t unique in the West Indies, 
fort which is not a ruined Spanish fort. 
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OHAPTER XXXYV, 


Gwen stood before him like a woman suddenly 
turned to stone. She could hardly credit her 
sences that Rupert would dare defy her openly 
like this. 

He rose from his chair with difficulty, and 
turned towards the door, and would have passed 
—_ the room, but Gwen suddenly sprang before 


Like a flash, an idea had come to her—a terrible 
plan which she quite believed she could carry out 


if she but had time, Ah! she must have time 


to execute It ab any cost, 

*Rapert,” she whispered, “do this much at 
least for me: postpone {6 until to-morrow, and— 
and I will go with you.” 

His face tened, and a glad light came into 
his troubled eyes, and he took the little hand she 
laid on his arm eagerly in his own. 

“T had your better nature would re- 
assert Iteelf, and that you would think differently 
of this matter. We ought not to wait when sent 
for In a case like this; but under the peculiar 
clrcumstances which surround it, I must defer 
to your wishes, Gwen.” 

She muttered a hoarse reply which he did 
not quite catch, 

” the lady I will see her to-morrow,” he 
said to the servant, who stil! stood patiently in 
the doorway. 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

Then, for the first time since their marriage, 
Rapert stooped down and gave her a voluntary 


caress. 

He kissed her lightly on the white forehead, 
quite forgetting how near the perfect trembling 
lips were. 

“To shall beas you say ; we will wait until to- 
morrow and go together Gwen,” he said, kindly. 

belleviog he had teed Botunte in Ge ~ 
talked, 4% wen, 
but not a word did she hear, for her brain was in 
a whirl ; she was concocting surely the maddest 
scheme that ever found lodgment in a woman’s 

ri ae py eyelids had closed in d 
untroubled sleep, Gwen paced the floor, oo 
with her own turbulent thoughts. 

T will wait until midnight,” she muttered in- 
coherently to herself; “thet will be the best 
time to accomplish the great feat that lies before 
me. 


And while the long hours dragged their slow 
lengths by, nearer and nearer the still 
hour for which she waited, a strange scene was 
befng enacted in another portion of the house, 

It was in the room in which Gladys lay. 
sig Ween Wrst see ben, tn tagoneten of the 

ane over her, an expression of the 
— bewilderment and wonder stole over 


*' Is it a dream?” she clasping her 
Httle thin white hands and raising her great blue 
solemn eyes in awe—" ic it a dream that I see 
your face, dear mother—the only mother I have 
ever known? I—I—have had that dream so 
often of late,” she breathed in a low w ; 
"I am almost afraid to stir lest the eweeb 0 


will vanish. 
*€ Tt is no dream, Gladys,” sobbed Mrs. Dane. 


Are hurt 

“ nd,” murmured Gladys, 

“You were in the tower of The Mount when 
the terrible fire occurred, you know. Rupert 
heard s woman’s cry and he rushed ap and-——” 

“ Did—he—save me?” exclaimed the girl, 

herzelf from her pillow, and with breath- 
less of excitement listening for the 

“Yes,” snswered Mrs. Dane. ‘ Heaven was 
kind ; he wae enabled to save you,” 

"Gladys hid her white face in her thin, trem- 
bling hands, remaining motionless so lovg that 
Mrs, Dane grew quite tened, She fancied 
the girl must have s again. 





* Gladys,” she whispered, laying her hand on 
the fair head. 

She raised her white face slowly, and chere was 
such deep woe on it that Mrs, Dane could scarcely 
keep back her tears. 

“TI wieh he had let me die,” moaned the girl. 
“TJ bave nothing on earth to live for,” 

“We thought yon dead, Gladys,’’ whispered 
Mrs. Dane, speaking with difficulty, “and— 
Rupert has—Ob, Gladys, how shall I tell you ?” 

And the poor lady burled her face in her 
hends, beginning to weep, too. 

“Do not grieve, mother—I hope you will let 
me call you so still—Rupert ie married to— 
Gwen,” 

Mrs. Dane bewed her head silently in assent, 

“Will you forgive. me if I ask you one 
question, Gladys?” asked Mrs, Dane, wistfully. 
“You are not bound to answer me unless you 
care to ; but oh ! I should like to know so munch, 
ehiid |” 

“Ask of me anything you will,” responded 
vr raising her great blue eyes to the other’s 

ace. 


For a moment Mrs, Dane hesitated ; but it 
was for a moment only. Then she bent over the 
girl, asking, sobbingiy,— 

“Will you tell me what prompted you to 
abandon the young husband you had just 


wwedded, and elope with an old lover? Oh, 


Gladys, we found his letter to you fn your 
room, and {t nearly broke all our hearts.” 

She had expected to see a flush of shame or 
confusion mantle the girl’s fair face ; Instead she 
read there only wonder. 

Gladys did not seem to comprehend the mean- 
ing of her words, and she put the question in 
another form. 

* Where did you go, my dear, when you dis- 
appeared eo suddenly from Beechgrove thai 
night ?” she aeked, very earnestly. 

Gladys opened her lips to answer, but the 
words she was about to answer died upon them, 
leaving no sound. 

All {nm an fustant the thought came to her, if 
she were to divulge the horrible treachery of 
Gwen the story would spread like wildfire, and 
Rapert—poor Rupert!—would die of shame, 
and then his heart would break, for he loved 
Gwen so madly. For Rupert's sake—yes, for his 
sake, and his alone—she must spare Gwen, her 


foe, 

“T cannot tell you what was the cause of my 
leaving you,” she moaned, faintly. ‘' You—you 
would not wonder that my lips are sealed If—tf 
you but knew all.” 

Tliese words put to flight the last remnant of 
hope that had lingered in Mrs, Dane's heart, 
that, despite all the adverse circumstances, 
Gladys might prove herself guiltless of the sin 
which hung like « dark mantle about her, 

Mrs, Dane was kind of heart, and she loved 
Giadye as she would have loved her own 
daughter ; but she could not tolerate so horrible 
a sin as the one she believed Gladys to have been 


guilty. 
She quite believed that God could find no 
in Heaven for the wife who deliberately 
fied with another from a true and good husband, 
or for the husband who forsook a wife, 
Gladys has sealed her own doom by those 


words, 

‘Then you refuse absolutely to tell me?” 
she interrogated, with a aternness quite foreign 
to that gentle lady. 

*T must!” sobbed Gladys, wringing her 
bands. 

“IT am answered,” returned Mrs. Dane, bit- 
terly. ‘I see I have been most cruelly deceived 
fn you. You are not worthy of my pity, I have 
mourned for you by night and by day, refusing 
to be comforted. I now see that it was simply a 
waste of regret, Henceforth we are ——— 

"Ob, madam, have mercy !” gasped Gladys, 
raising her pure, sweet, agonised young face to 
the cold, pitiless one turning so haughtily from 
her. “Oh, have mercy, and pity me! I must 
not speak and wreck the life of the one I love. 
Better that I should suffer like a martyr, and die 
a martyr’s death,” 

**T shall urge you no further,” returned Mrs. 
Dane in a hard voice. ‘ Your guilty secret shall 
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be your own. Heaven may pardon me if I add, 
Thope that it will He heavy as stone in your 
bosom,” 


Gladgs white lips were dumb, but from the 

deptha of her tortured heart there wend up a 
rayer to the listening angels, whe heard and 
new all, to help her to bear her great woe, 

‘You shall have every attention while you 
are under this roof--” Mrs. Dane went on, and 
there she stopped abruptly. 

Gladys finished the sentence for her, 

"But as soon as I am able to, you—you would 
like me to go?” she asked, wistfully, pitifally. 

Mra. Dane bowed. 

“Tt shall be as you ssy, madam. Indeed, I 
would have no right to stay, and would not. 
Bat, oh! it will be so hard—so hard parting 
from: you thus! In all my life, you are 
the only person who has ever spoken kindly to 
me, I was so lonely, so desolate, so iriendless in 
the great, cold, cruel world, you will ‘not 
wonder that I prized your friendship, and that it 
was quite as dear to me as life itself. I never 
went to bed at night bat that I knelt down and 
thanked Heaven for giving me one true friend.” 

“Tb fs not too late to revive the dying spark of 
my friendehip even now,” rebarned Mrs. Dane, 
tremulously. ‘Make a complete confession to 
me, and I will and think more kindly of you. 
Fall repentance is half atonement of a sin com- 
mitted,” 

“T cannot tell you,” sobbed Gladys. ‘Ah, 
do not condemn me! I must keep my ps closed 
for the sake of him whom I love,” she moaned, 
piteously. 

“Shameleea girl!” cried Mrs. Dane, wrath- 
fully, springing to her feet. “How to 
hear you flaunt so openly to the very face of the 
mother whose noble son you have so foully 
wronged the secret of your love for the cowardly 
lover with whom you eloped! I wonder you 
have the effrontery to do it !” 

Gladys bowed her fair young head humbly. 

“ It is Rapert’s mother who upbraided me,” she 
told herself, piteously, “and I must bear her 
angee with fortitude and humility.” Bat she 
wondered, vaguely, that her poor heart did not 
break as she listened. 





CHAPTER XXXVL 


Tr seemed to poor little Gladys as she lay 
cowering among the plilows, thab her cup of 
sorrow was filled to the very brim. 


She wished the pityivg angels, who knew and: 


understood everything, would send death to her 
pr ge there, I was the only balm she 
craved, 


_ But death seldom comes to those who long for 


it. 

“*T shall leave you to your own reflections,” 
Mrs, Dane said, quietly, as she turned down the 
shaded pight-lamp. ‘‘ Honor—that is Gwen's 
new French maid—will sit with you to-night. If 
you need me at avy time for anything, call me; 
I will be in the adjoining room, and 1 will come 
to you,” 

*'T will not call for you. I will make you as 
little trouble as I can, Mra. Dane,” aobbed 
Gladys, in a crushed, heart-broken voice, “I 
will go away early in the morning,” 

The pitiful, quivering face she raised as she 
uttered the words would have touched a heart of 


marble, ; 

Mrs. Dane had a hard etruggle with herself to 
prevent giving way to tears, and the longing was 
strong upon her to fall on her knees beside the 
couch, take Gladys in her strong arms, and cry 
out that ehe would trust her blindly. Bat her 
pride rebelled. 

No, she must nob give way; Gladys was 
guilty, and she must never encourage guilt. . 

* There is jast one thing I would ask,” mur- 
mured Gladys in a quivering voice, as'she turned 


away. 
** What is that?” slowly asked Mrs. Dane, 
“If you would be so kind, I~I would like to 
see Ru—Mr. Dane—jusp one moment, to—to 
thank bim for—for risking bis life to—to save 
my valueless one,” she faltered, piteously, 





_ 








"T will tell him,” returned bie mother, not 
unkindly, as she turned away. ‘ 

Bat she took with her a memory as she 
walked out of that room that haunted her while 
her life lasted—the memory of that beautiful 
white face turned so piteously toward her, and 
the big, solemn blue eyes from which the tears 
eS ae in greab drops down the wan 
cheeks and falling on the little clasped hands, 

Some time elapsed after she quitted the room 
ere Gladys began to vaguely wonder why Rupert 
did not respond to her message. 

There was no one to tell that the servant had 
not understood Mr, Dane to say that he was to 
return to the sick girl with a reply, although his 
master had distinctly said so; therefore Gladys 
waited and waited in vain for his coming. 

Nor did the French girl Mrs, Dane had spoken 
of make her appearance. 

“They all wish'to let me see how compl 
they are going to me on the morrow,” 
sobbed the ya wratchedly, “ I—TI will 
pridiene es em by remaining under their roof 
0 le 

A footstep sounded in the corridor outside. 
Gladys started up with a little ‘ 

She had sent for Rapert to thank him for 
saving her life; but now, as the moment of meet- 
him face to face drew near, she grow greatly 


tated. 
The however, by her door, 


dying away at the lower end of the corridor, 


He will not come,” she again. 

At that moment her eyes fell upon a card 
portrait on the mantel, 

Gladys saw that ip was Rupert’s, and weak as 
she was, she rose froma her couch and crept over 
it, took it from the ebony easel on which’ it 
rested into her little wan hands, and covered it 
with passionate, despairing kisses, 

There wae no one save the listening angels, 
who saw end heard all, and knew how she wept 


over ib, calling it by every endearing name. 


“Qh, beautiful eyes that have never looked 
love {nto mine!” she mioaned, piteously. “ Oh, 
strong arms that have never clasped me, and yet 
for ove brief while you were—my husband |.” 
she cried, kissing the portrait, 

Over and over she repeated the words “‘ my 
husband” as though they were the sweetest 
music to her famished ears, and as she spoke 
them, a glad light almoat seemed to come into 
the earnest eyes regarding her with an almost 
life-like expression. 

She attempted to replace the picture, but ib 
seemed to her almost like tearing her heart out 

the roote. 

‘Ab! if I might but keep it,” she told her- 
eelf, wistfully, "He was once my husband, and 
I loved him better than life f{teelf, and—and 
Heaven help me—I love him still, even though 
he belongs to another! For his sske I have 
spared my mortal foe, because in striking at 
her {6 would have pierced his heart first.” 

How different she had found life from the rosy 
day-dreanis she had had of love and happivess 
with Rupert Dane as his wife. She had hoped 
for it with all her soul—prayed for ft as the one 
prover of her life, She had made for hereelf an 

‘ol, but found it only common clay. She was 
sorry for the ending of the only bright ray of 
joyous light that ever shone across. her deso- 
late path, Even in that hour, as she gazed with 
her whole heart in her eyes, she thought of lines 
she had read and ‘wept over but # short time 


before. : 

Beautiful, despatriog words, but ob, how piti- 
fully true! They seemed to Gladys to almost 
have been written by someone who knew of ber 
and of her sorrow, : 

“TI must go,” Gladye told herself, pathetically ; 
but it was easier to say than accomplish, for ere 
she took the first step forward she fell down in 
a little whice beap on the floor, with the picture 
clasped close to her heart in her stiff fingers. 

And there, Honor, the new maid, found her, 
She was too frightened at the lapse of time she 
had spent gossiping in the servants’ hall, to the 
ubter neglect of her charge, to make any outcry 
about finding the unconscious girl lying there, 
but set about restoring her at once. 

And it occurred to her how strange it was that 


nd a woman like @ shadow {nto the 
darkened room, velvet-shod feet making no 
sound on the thick carpet. 


tower! I meant to go a sve you in 
the tower, but a thousand me 
to set fire to the place and all of 
what I had done! But. fate me. I re- 


onee again In my power, and this time you can- 
nob escape. You may well and tremble io 
your eleep, for your last hour has come |” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. .- 


TuE great tear-drops on the long lashes and 
Te ee cicke eeana od aaetae ts 


the couch, for she is in a 
You see you are wholly in my power and m 
listen to me !” 

She read a world of fear-and despair in the 
eyes raleed so beseechingly to her own. 

“Your last bour has come!” she cried. 
dep atin pert ge Some edh oN} ga 

us time 


but you escaped me, I shal! not 
fait 1” 
With almost superhuman strength Gladys 


tore Gwen's hand from her mouth. 
“Why should you wish my poor life?” she 
sobbed, pantingly. “Is it not enough that you 





have won the love of my husband from me, 
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arated us, aad wedded him yourself! You 


} é life worth the 





vehemently you asserted 
triomphantly and coolly, 
shall not leave ft in your power to do so, Do 
you see this vial?” and she up. 

narrow bottle toward the dim light. ‘ Let me 
tel! you what is in it,” she went on; In a voice so 
mocking that if made the blood ron cold in the 
girl’s veins. “Ib Is a French cordial that the 
maid Marie obtained for. me, 


ia death—your lips sealed ior ever! They will 
never repeat the story of what at the 
Plack Pool, or that it was my that set fire 
to The Mount!” . 


Gladys tried to epeing, from the couch, and to 
utter a piercing cry for help; but the power to 
move or to utter éven the faintest moan seemed 
to have left her, . 

“ Have Heaven and the sngels forgotten me?” 
was the agonized cry that shot through her heart 
and brain ; ‘and in that instant she felt the vial 
pressed close to her lips, a fiery liquid burn and 
— Poem Seon ne an electric epark 

as Ww J 
on veg dif pg 
rom Ww, ab succeeded, the 
action conch eb this vial'to break, scattering 
its burning contents on her chin and throat, 

Gladys was conscious that Gwen uttered a 
startled, baffled cry as she sprang forward to 
gather up the fragments of glass, and In that 
moment there was the.sound of heavy footfalls 
along the passage-way without, and they halted 
at the door, : 

Thére was a low, cautious tap, certainly not 
in accordance with the heavy, trampling feet. 

She saw ‘tarn and fly through the oppo- 
site door, and the 0 had barely closed 
after her ere the door which opened out into the 
paseage-way was flung and three men, 
wearing policemen’s ce amd filed. into the 
apartment, followed by Mr, Melville. And again 
Giadys made an almost Herculean effort to 
sbriek out, but could atter no sound ; neither 
could she move hand or foot to have saved life 


iteelf; aod im that moment the a: truth 
burst upon her, the terror 
pes er ‘ Se iy hea the last half hour 


To his utter amazement moan 
from the girl’s white lips, his Gaba 
‘Do you realise~—d 


) | thought the girl was dead, and, all unmindful of 


questioned, in an earnest, troubled voice, bending | 
nearer her, 


There was still no response, only the same un- 
certain stare from the glazed, uplifted eyes. 

“Good heavens!” cried the officer, reeling 
backward, a cold breaking over his 
face, “ the girl is dead!” 

Mr. Melville, who was standing a few feet 
away, soundly bera the nurse for falling 
asleep and neglecting her charge, came quickly 
forward, as did the othere, who had hung back 
near the door awaiting orders frora their chief, 

" Dead!” hoarsely echoed Mr. Melville, 

In ‘an instant they had all gathered around 
Gladye, bending breathlessly over her. 

** No, this is not death,” returned one, who had 
pest his car close to the girl’s heart. “There 

a faint fluttering pulsation here. It is a case 
partly of paralysis, partly of apoplexy, and de- 
eldedly dangerous.” 

“Sumimon ao doctor!” cried Mr. Melville, 

." The girl is shamming !” 

“ The gentleman who has just given his opinion 
is the medical adviser of the staff,” returned the 
man te whom the lawyer had addreseed this 
command, ‘Doctor Markham is the best 
authority,” 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” inquired 
Mr. Melville; looking from one to the other, 

It was Doctor Markham who answered. 

‘'We must place the young girl under guard, 
allowing her to remain where she is, To remove 
her would be absolutely dangerous at present.” 

* How long do you think it will be before she 
ean be removed!” asked the lawer, assuming a 
careless Indifference he was far from feeling. 

“Tt there is no change for the better within 
forty-eight hours, death will remove her,” re- 
turned the doctor, abruptly and very gravely. 

" We will leave a gu here,” he continued, 
“ae Is customary to doin such cages ; and when 
I come to-morrow morning I will bring with me 
@ competent naurse,”’ 

Me. Melville bowed assent, and they took their 
leave, one of their number being detailed to 
patrol the corridor outside of Gladys’s room. 

The errand of the officers caused the greatest 
eXcitement in the household, 

Mrs. Melvilie hurried to her daughter’s room 
at once when she heard the story from her hus- 
band, and related it breathlessly to Gwen and 
Rupert. 

“Soft was she who set fire to The Mount, was 
itt” cried Gwen, excitedly. “I knew it, I 

her at once, mamma,” 

Rapert had rizen from his chair and stood there 
like an image carved in marble, he was so deathly 


pale. 

“ Hash’? I cannot—I will not believe anything 
of the kind. I would as soon think an angel 
from Heaven set fire to The Mount as that poor, 
aweet, innocent ttle Gladys did it!” 

He threw off his dressiog-gown and reached 
hastily for his coat as he spoke, 

“What are you going to do?” cried Gwen, 

inging from hér seat and clinging to his arm. 

“Tam going to look {nto this matter—tin- 
vestigate it from beginning to end,” be retorted, 
hoarsely. “No one shall dare accuse Gladys of 
such a crime! I should have gone to her when 
she sent for me, despite your whims, for she is 
lying there ill unto death. I am man enough to 

io everything fn my power to assist her. Go 
with me to her, or stay, as you please, Gwen.” 

“Twill go with you to see her,” said Gwen, 
hewing at he would go, and that no power 
on earth could prevent him, ** Will you « com- 
apy us, mamma!” 

Melville was wise enough to decline, and 
Gwen followed her husband in silence, and 
together they entered Giady’s apartment. 

Rapert wae quite overcome when he approached 
the conch ard saw the marble-white face lying 
against the pillow. 

At the first {nstantaneous glance he, too, 


Gwen's presence, he bowed his fair, handeome 
face in his hands, and wept tears such as strong 
men weep but once In a life-time, 

"Doc> Gladys realize all that is transpiring 








around her, or is the unconscious?” was the 


question that Gwen asked herself with bitter 
hatred and jealousy as she stood by. 

"You might have spared me this evidence of 
your love for the girl,” she declared, bitterly, at 
length. wi You seem to have quite forgotten my 


presence, 

“You must find pardon for me, Gwen,” he 
seid, -buskily. "I realise that my conduct must 
be displeasing to you. J meant to forbear-— 
Heaven knows I did—but thoughts of the past 
overcsme me, Poor little Gladys! Remember, 
Gwen, she was my wife, though in name only, 
and J learned how much I loved her when {t was 
too late 1” 

" Any other man with spirit would have ab- 
horred the girl!” cried Gwen tremulous with 
~— “Why, her last sin ts simply horrible. 
What clemency, what mercy should be extended 
toa woman who attempted to burn us alive In 








our beds?” 
(Zo be continued.) 
MAB’S SWIMMING SCHOOL. 


—:0;— 


“T waver? the slightest idea in the world 
what we're going to do, girls!” said Mrs. Robert 
Merrill, helplessly, as she wrung her white hands, 
**T am sure your poor papa wouldn't have died 
if he'd have known how udterly destitute he was 
going to leave ue.” 

The three girls, her daughters, Mabel, Ida, and 
Clara, said nothing. Their hearts were so full of 
grief over the recent loss, and their voices so full 
of the choking sobs that would rise in spite of 
them, that they dared not trust themselves to 
utter a word. 

A gruesome silence of several minutes followed, 
during which Mrs, Merrill wiped her weak eyes, 
and the girls stared at the pattern cf the carpet 
—which Clara’s wsthetic taste bad selected out 
of a hundred patterns to match the specially 
made, hand-carved rosewood furniture. 

There was a ring of expectant hope in Clara’s 
volce when she epoke, after contemplating these 
luxurious surroundings. 

7 Mast everything go, mammal—my pony 
and-——' 

She did not complete the sentence, for her 
mother burst Into a food of hysterical tears and 
the other two girls sobbed fn chorus 

Mabel—brown-eyed, curly-halred Mabel—the 
youngest, her father’s pet—hls Madcap Mab, as 
Re used to call her—was the first to speak, and 
she wiped away her tears with resolution to face 
the grave issue unfilnchingly. 

“T's no use crying, girls,” she sald. “ We 
must do something. Mr. Josephs said that after 
everything was sold and the debis all psid thers 
would be a few poutde left. Woe can rent o 
modest cottage somewhere and begin life anew. 
I’ve a plan already.” 

Her three Meteners stared at her interroga- 
tively, 

* In the first place we must, of course, come 
down fn our style of living. Ida is a graduate of 
the cooking-schoo), and shall look after the 
culinary department. We can send the washing 
out and have a woman come in ome day in the 
week to scrub and sweep. Clara can look after 
the sewing and the light housework.” 

‘S And what are you going to do?” asked 


Clara. 

‘*T’ll be the bread-winner,” answered Mab, 
cou usly, 

“T hope you won't disgrace us, Mab, by going 
to a shop, or—or———” 

“I'm going to become an Instructress in Signor 
Franeoni’s swimrming-school.” 

“What!” exclaimed Clara and Ida In one 
breath, 

“My daughter!” cried Mrs. Merrill. 

" Only a few days before papa died,” continued 
Mabel, not noticing the interrup tione—" the last 
time I was at the Natatorium—the Signor was 
in despair, Signorima Adele, his daughter, had 

a cirens actor, and they're gone off 
her. He has no one to take her place, 

“Tf the signorina was only a profesrional 
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now,’ he sald, after telling me all his troubles, 
‘I could give her a first-class engagement,’ 

“You know that I am fond of the water, 
and I’m sure Franconi will pay as much as five 
pounds a week for my services. By economy 
we can live on that, and buy mamma the little 


comforts and luxurfes which she will so sadly 
need.” 


This ee ‘ovoked a storm of indignant 
ore : b was determined, and when, 
soe’ mbes of their argument, Ichabod 
Josephs, the old family lawyer, came in, and 
a ewe was referred to him, he sided with 


‘The very best people patronise the Nata- 
torium,” he. sald, “and Mabel’s associates will 
be all that can be desired. If Signor Franconi 
will engage her, I advise her to take the 
‘But think, Mab, of meeting all the girls of 
our set—of the snubbing that you'll receive, 
and-—” — Ida, as @ last and convincing 


argament, 

*T have thought of all that,” said Mab, before 
her sister could complete the sentence, ‘* We 
have no right to let our pride stand between us 
and s comfortable living.” 

* Bravely spoken, little girl |” said the lawyer. 
“You'll succeed. If you are self-respecting the 
members of the swimming-zchool—at least those 
whose good opinion you care to have—will appre- 
clate the delicsey of your position and spplaud 
your herolsm.” 

The girls were disposed to be afraid of Lawyer 
Josephs, who was very grave, very determined 
and very stern at times. 

They made no further objection, and Mab, glad 
at having won the victory so easily, put on her 
hat ad walked down to the Natatorium to make 
formal application for the posltion of instructress 
in the ladies’ department. 

Signor Franconi was a well-bred man, and the 
only evidence of surprise that he displayed when 
Mab made known her errand was a slight sleva- 
tion of his bushy eyebrows. 

“One lestle hour ago, signorina, I was in 
deespair,” he sald. “Now I am in rapiure—in 
happiness, I engage your service at once. I 
gif you five pounds a week to instruct zs young 
ladies. Is ze salary euffeecient ?” 

“It is more than I expected,” said Mab, with 
honest candour ; and the bargain was made then 
and there, 

Soclety was shocked when it learned of the 
death of banker Robert Merrill, a bankrupt ; 
but {t was actually convulseed when it became 
known that the dead man’s youngest daughter 
had suceseded the Signorina Adele as swimming- 
teacher at the Natatorium. 

The opinions that were expressed were various, 
and about equally divided between -charitable 
commendation and scornfal conderanation. 

A larger crowd of society belles than usual 
attended the Tuesday afternoon school, 

Ween they were all assembled Siguor Franconi 
came ia, leading Mab, whose face was very white, 
but whose dark eyes emitted a resolute fire. 

“Young ladies,” he said, ‘‘ this is your new 
teacher, the Signorina Valetti,”’ 

How Mab thanked him for that Introduction 
as she gravely acknowledged the cold bow of 
her former associates. 

The difficulties which had at first beset her 
were safely overcome, and when the lesson began 
she was as self- possessed as she had been in the 
olden days, when receiving these very girle whom 
she now instructed at ove of the dainty little 
* pink teas” which her father’s generosity allowed 
her to give, 

They always addressed her as the Signorina 
Vale‘ti, and there wers no unpleasant scenes, 
although sometimes an incautioue remark would 
bring a flash to Mab’s face, 

Acting under Lawyer Joseph’s advice, every 
article that connected them with the old life. was 
sent to the auction-rooms, to help pay the dead 
banker’s debte. 

Among other articles was a tiny bronze clock, 
which Mab had won in a swimming contest when 
she was a pupil at the Natatorium. 

She valued it very highly, and bitter tears 
* filled her eyee when it wes taken away. 

She had been attached to the swimming-schoo] 


oe Se So See. ee ae 


ranconi placed fo her hand « small box. 
es yy you, ” he 


little clock, whose pendulum was swung by two 
wee and tears came 
to her 
“Tt om "very kind of you, Signor Franconi,” 
she said, 
“You do me too much honour, Signorina,” he 
said, deprecatingly. ‘I know nothing. Z: 
was left by a—a man.” 
yates it have been?’ she asked her- 
elt, and took the clock out of the box. 
In the bottom of the box was a card, on which 
was writeen, in » bold hand,— 
‘* For Mab—From a friend; who admires her 


courage.” 
‘It was one'of the girls,” she thought ; but 
the written characters on the card were decidedly 


masculine, and when she _ them with a 
little note treasured amon keepsakes, and 
signed “ Howard Grant,” a arable fluch 
auffased her face, and she for a long time, 


alternately at the card and note, with eyes that 
were thoughtfully humid. 

The season before, at Scarborough,’she had 
made herself a heroine by dragging Howard 
Grant out of the surf, just as he was sinking for 
the last time, 

They had been friends from childhood, and she 
scolded him roundly for venturing out beyond 
his depth. 

* Everybody should learn to swim, Howard,” 
she said : “and you ought to learn at the Nata- 
torlum.” 

“T will, Mab,” he said; and « little note 
which she had treasured was a brief acknowledg- 
ment that he had taken her advice, 

She had.nob met him since her father’s death, 
although his sister Aggle was a member of her 
class at the swimming-school, and his mother 
passed her in the street without a sign of recog: 
nition, 

That afternoon, as Mab came down the steps 
of the swimming-school, he was passing, and 
raised his hat, with a frank smile of recognition, 

Mab bowed a little coldly and hurried quickly 
home, 

She saw him several times d the season, 
aud once he would have spoken to her, but she 
dashed past him and disappeared in the crowd. 

Signor Franconi always closed his echool with a 
grand contest, at which prizes were awarded to 
the best swimmers, 

It was a fashionable event, and was always 
largely attended. 

Professor Franconi delivered the prizes to the 
young lady winners, and he delegated to Mabel 

task of rewarding the gentlemen swimmers. 

Howard Grant was one of the competitors, 
and Mabel could not refrain from uttering a 
timid “ Bravo!” when he swept up to the 
finish a half-dozen feet ahead of all his com- 
petitors. 


Howard came up to receive it from Mabel’s 
hands he noti how they trembled as she 
pinned it on the Ispel of his coat, 

The men were cheering, and thé ladies were 
waving thelr handkerchiefs, as he bent his head 
close to hers and whispered,— 

“Mab, there’s another prize that 1’m anxious 
to win—your own dear self, You know I've 
always loved you, but you’ye avoided me. Let 
me call to-morrow. ~ I know your address.” 

She did not say “ Yes!” but her head drooped 
lower, and the blushes chased each other across 
her face, 

“I can come, then?” he persisted. 

She did not say “‘ No!” and the next ate 
he presented himeclf at the little cottage to 
wh'ch the Merrills had retired. 

When Mr. Howard Grant and Miss Mabel 
Merrill were married at So. Jade's the whole 
fashionable world attended. 

Mab had six bridesmaids. Three of them 
had been her pupils at the swimming school, 
but they seemed to forget that the proud and 
happy bride was once thelr swimming-teacher— 
—Signorina Valetti. 





kuew you'd win, little girl,” said Lawyer 
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as he. bent his grizzled 

i the wedding breakfast. ‘‘ At the 
suction I bid in the little clock for Grant, and 
gave him your address. Do you forgive me?” 

She locked up into her husband’s eyes, which 
were beaming with pride, and her trembliug hand 
{nvoluntarily sought hls. 

She turned to lawyer. 

“ Yes,” che said, “I forgive you!” 








FACETIZ. 


Mrs. Gapp: “I hear Mrs. Dadd is going to 
move.” Mr, Gabb: ' Yes, she moves every year 
since she got her new furniture.” 

Pat: “They do be sayin’ that the carriage 
nixt the Injine is the most dangerdus.” Mike: 
“ Bedad, thin, why don’t they lave ib off.” 

“Tp we ap together so often there’s sure 
to be trouble.” Jack: “I ssy—er—lets dis- 
appear ” 

Doororn: “I must forbid all brain work.” 
Poet: “But may I not write some verses?” 
Doctor: ** Oh, certainly.” 

" ToRY 8o — who ~ atten . lost,” 
remarked ‘lighty. es—probably ex- 
tluct,” replied Mr. Fiighty. 

Manos: “ Marriage proposals are an awful 
bore.” Paula (her friend): ‘‘ What, have you 
been rejected again 1” . 

Forester: “* You live in a quiet part of the 
town, do you not?” Lancaster: “ Nob now.” 
''Moved?” “No, Tins,” 

Hostess: “I wonder why your little brother 
seems so restless and uncomfortable?” Little 
Ethel: “I suppose it’s ‘cause his hands Is 

lean,” 


“ Bripaer, I told you five times to have eggs 
and bacon for breakfast. Haven’t you any in- 
tellect?” “No, mum; there’s none in the 
house,” 

Trawr: “ Please, mum, I haven’t a friend or 
relative In the world.” Housekeeper: “ Well, 
I’m glad there’s no one to worry over you In case 
you get hurt. Here, Spot!” 

Brpie: “There’s a Frenchman behind us; 
I'd better tell you this {n English.” Bertie: 
"On the contrary, you’d be safer if you were to 
speak French |” 

Moruer: “Dear me! The baby has swallowed 
that piece of worsted.” Futher : “ That’s nothing 
to the yarns she’il have to swallow if she lives 
to grow up,” 

Parent: ‘I’m feeling wretched, doctor, I 
take no interest in anything, have no appetite, 
can’t sleep.” Doctor; “ Why don’t you marry 
the girl?” 

Sux : If I'd known you smoked a horrid pire I 
never would have married you.” He: “If I'd 
known I couldn’t smoke cigars and support a 
woman, too, I never would have married you.” — 

TaLor: “The fashionable summer coat, sir, 
—- jae a Old ea ** Pat 
on number, They down to 
three quite soon enough.” - 

“Lapres and gentlemen,” said an Irieh 
manager to his audience of three, ‘as there is 
nobody here I'll diemlss you all, The perform- 
ance of this night will not be performed, but 
will be repeated to-morrow evening.”’ 

"You don’t object. to a contributor dropping 
into poetry once ia a while, 1 presume?” sald 
the caller, with an affable smile. “ Certainly 
not, sir, Sit down,” replied the editor, pushing 
the waste-paper basket towards him. 

Norsp Axarcuist (in the midst of viclent 
harangue) : “ We come to dis country to better 
sgt sven tug? Voie Gate sages te 

ab, I say?’ oice of the 
hall): “Soap! Soap!” ' 

" Every 4 
tne with ops" teak 
me.” 











Fospiox: * Higgins thinks he fa one of the 
big gune.” Keedick: “So he ls—one of the 
amooth bores.” 


Mas, Srups: "Oh, her mother-in-law has been 
awfully good to her.” Mrs, Gossip: “ How 
so?” Mrs. Spuds: ‘ Quarrelled with her on her 
first visit, aud never been near her since.” 


“Any amusement in this town to-night?” 
asked the stranger. “I reckon there's going to | 
be a new theatrical performance,” replied the 
grocery man. “ I’ve been selling eggs all day” | 

Ciara : ‘I don’t think Grace cares very much | 
for her husband,” Jessie: “Why?” Clara: | 
‘Well, he was detained at his office until eight | 
o'clock one evening last week, and it never | 
occurred to her that he might be killed or some- | 
thing!” 

Nxii:“ You should have seen the way that | 
man stared at me.” Belle (spitefully): ‘* He | 
was probably watching your nose.” Neil: “ My | 
nose?” Belle: * Yes; he’s a reporter, and is | 
supposed to keep his eyes on anything that turns 
up. 

Countryman (to dentist): "I wouldn’t pay 
nothing extra for gas. Just yank her out, if ib 
does hurt.” Dentist: “You are plucky, sir. | 
Let me see the tooth.” Countryman: “ Oh, | 
*tain’s me that’s got the toothache, {t’s my wife. 
She'll be here in a minute,” 


“TI wap ao delightful holiday. No regular 
hours for meals. , airy room, No charge | 
for hot or cold baths, All kinds of fruit and | 
vegetables. A well-stocked wine-cellar, and no 
charge for cy and, above all, no fees for the 
servants,” ‘De cious! Where is this ideal 
spot?” “I stayed at home.” 


Two Irishmen were walking along one of the 
main streets of Bolton, when they noticed o 
large placard in the window of a shop with the | 
words “ Butter! Butter !! Butter!!!” printed | 
on ib in giant type. ‘‘ Pat,” said Mick, “‘ what 
is the meaning of them big strokes after the 
words!” ‘Och, ye fguoramus!” said Pat ; 
“eure, they’re meant for shillelaghs,to show that 
it’s Irieh butter.” 


“Anp she said,” sald the one in the plush 
jacket to the one with the gold-rimmed glasses, 
“ that she knew the time when you didn’t think 
yourself any too good to ride up to town in your 
father's grocery cart instead of that fine carriage. | 
Then I came to your defence, dear.” “ How | 
kind of you!” “I told her that she must bear 
in mind that you were tco old to be jolted about 
in a grocery cart now.” 


A CRIMINAL judge was about to pronounce 
a sentence of punishment upon an Irishman, the 
perpetrator of theft. “ And is it upon the oath 
of thim two witnesses your honour’s going to 
condim me?” asked Pat, ‘Oh, murther!” he 
exclaimed ; “ to condim me on the oatha of two 
spal who swear they saw me take the goods, 
win can bring forth a hundred who’ll swear they 
didn’b see me do it,” 








“ How did this happen?” asked the surgeon, 
as he dressed the wound in the cheek and applied 
a soothing poultice to the di eye. ‘* Got 
hit with a stone,” replied the patient. ‘* Who 
threw it?” ‘My—my wife,” was the reluctant 
answer. ‘' Hum! it’s the first time I knew a 
woman to hit anything she aimed at,” muttered 
the surgeon, “She was throwing {t at the 
neighbour'g hens,’ explained the sufferer, ‘‘I 
was behind her,” 

Tue doctor had just brought Master Cyril a 
new little brother, with whom he was told he 
would always be able to play. When, therefore, 
he saw another stranger, who looked as if she, 
too, had come to stay, he sauntered past her with 
his hands iv his pockets, and, glancing at her in 
@ casual sort of a way, contemptuously remarked 
to himself, but in a tone loud enough to be heard 
by the visitor: ‘‘H’m! More company! If 
there’s much more company coming to this 
house to play with me, I’m off. They’re both no 
good for cricket, I know. He’s too little to hold 
a bat, and she’s too fat to run!” 

Tuxy were very fond of each other, and had 
been engaged ; but they quarrelled, and were too 
proud to make ft up, He called afterwards at 
her house—to see the old gentleman, on business, 
of course, She was ab the door, Said he: 
‘Ah, Miss Blank, I believe? Ia your father 
int” ‘'*No, sir,” she replied, “pa fs not in at 
present, Did you wish to see him personally ?” 
“ Yes,” was his bluff response, feeling that she 
was yielding; “on very particular personal 
business,” and he proudly turned to go away. 
“TI beg your pardon,” she called after him, az 
he struck the last step, ‘but who shall I say 
called?” He never smiled again. 


THE DEAF. 


A Gentleman wil has cured numerous cases oi 
Deafness and Noises in the Head after many ar 
suffering, will gladly send full particulars of the remedy 
on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


CLIFTON, 


Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, Loadon. 





“No shape but this can pl 
nty eye.” —Shakespe 

EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 


GUARANTEED WEAR. 
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DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Will not eplit in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabrics, 

Made in White, Black, and 
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Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
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SENT FRES FROM 
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Have no equal. 
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Stains Hair, Whiskers, 
Is applied in a few minutes 


and Best Hair Stain in the 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. 





Colour to the Root, making detection impossible, and is undoubted! 


GREW EXZAZKE: 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 
or any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 


and Restores the 

the Cleanest 

World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2, den ; No. 8, 

Sent secretly packed by post for 1s. 8d., 2s. 8d., 8s. 8d. ; 
5s, and 10s. 


is harmless, Washable, st 


Medicai Certificate sent with each Bottle. 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—%, LEIGH & GRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C. 
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_ SOCIETY. STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Duke of Coburg’s is much im 
proved, aud it fs t that he will probably 
be able to visit Eng this winter, 


Patrorss Henry or Pavussia, with her two 
children, fs to spend two months with her 
sister and -In-law, the Emperor and 
Empress of Raaala. 

Tae Princess of Wales fs to spend the whole 
doar Gait weloers'an tor Banal Rie oat 

esta € members } 
Hye intioale friends. Mee vote 


berg will occupy Osborne Cottage’ during the 
winter, if she dedi te seine in England, In- 
stead of returning to Darmstadt, © _ 

THe Marquis of Lorne is ep In writing 
the libretto for another opera, is an ardent 
lover of music, and is happier than when 

ae He was 


never 
asing his in the service 


su 
Tue Queen fs to 


the 
wext year at the nuing of March for an 
wbsence abroad of Aon | : 


enusually 
t> England he third week In A 
The Queen is going to Cimfez for four 


Princs Henry oy Prussia has received a 
number of valuable presents from Chinese 
magnates, including a sceptre of dark-coloured 
jasper about 2,000 years old, over a dozen pieces 

celain more thin 1,000 years old, and 
esveral antique ornaments of gold or white jade, 

Tue Dake and Duchess of Connaught will 
leave Eogiand for Germany early in November, 
aud will be abroad for several months, as they 
intend to pasa the winter in Egypt (probably at 
Cairo) and the spring in Italy. Isis generally 
understood that the Dake of Connaught will 
ultimately replace Lord Roberts in the command 
of the forces in Ireland. 

Tr fs ssid that on the Queen's next continental 
holiday her Majesty will visit Florence, and will 
alec spend a week at Venice and a week at Milan. 
Florence is very probable, but Venice and Milan 
not at all, although King Humbert is reported 
to have placed the Royal Palace In Venice and 
the chiteau of Monza, near Milan at her 
Majesty’s disposal, 

THE Queen has now spend more time in Scot- 
land, than many Kings and Queens who ruled 
Scotland alone, In fact, her Majeaty’s spring 
end autumn aojourns in the Highlands since 
1842 make an aggregate of about — years. 
She has, therefore, been more in dasa 
crowned Sovereign than Donald Dancan, 
Edgar, Alexander I,, Malcolm the Mar- 
garet of Norway, Robert IIL, and A 

Tue Queen of Denmark was perfectly devoted 
to her family, and she was happy in seeing them 

highly prosperous, She was a very clever 
woman, and a remarkably. fine musician. The 
popular notion that Qacen Louise concerned her- 
self actively iu political affairs, and that she was 
en imirwante, is utterly erroneous, Her inflnence 
over her son-in-law, the late Emperor of Russia, 
which was considerable, was always exercised for 
peace, and she had a perfect horror of war. 

Tus Crown Princess of Denmark is, of course, 
a very important now, and is, for- 
tunately for her a great favourite her 
future subjects, and has the goodwill of all who 
know ber. Ever since the Prince of Denmark 
took her, as a seventeen-year-old bride, to the 
home where she was to up her position as 
the Queen-elect of the Danes she has devoted 
hereelf to the interests of the reople, As every- 
body knows, she is the daughter of the jate 


King Charles XV. of Sweden, brother of King 


Oscar Ii, and was married to Prince Christian 
Frederick at Stockholm, on July 28th, 1869, 
She was alwaye very omy I n her native 
country, and was remarkable for her quick wit 
and intelligence, 





In battle one ball ont of 85 takes 
effect. wind 


THeRs are eight white men to one white 
woman in India, 

Neanty 40,000 men desert from the German 
army every 12 months, 

Tae Tartarlan alpbabet contains 202 letters, 
being the longest in the world. 

Apovr 730 people living in London are sald 
to have incomes of over £20,900 & year each, 





GEMS. 


Tue scoffer is always a superficial being, and 
consequently cruel, 

Omaractzr fs the diamond that scratches 
every other stone, 

We may stand on the highest hill, if we 
are only willing to take steps enough. 

Tue selfish man msy have mony valuable 
traits, but he can névér have reai-herolsm, 
because he can never forget himself ; he never 
can throw himself into any cause or any work 
with an individual heart, Life to him is only 
i's on ee to _— Ri... ta 

or pg to what he 
or does not pee while the heroic man rh aoa 
life for what he can bring to it, and fs 
or the reverse according to what he does or 
does nob do, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Nov Satap.—One pound walnuts, one head 
lettuce, Crack the nuts 20 as to keep the halves 
whole. Turn bolling water over them, let 
stand five minutes and remove the skin, wipe 
dry and let them get cold. Arrsnge the nuts on 
leaves of lettuce, aud cover with French dressing 
or mayonnaise if preferred. 

Oveumsen Catsur.—Use large, rather ripe 
cucumbers; pare and grate and drain on a sieve, 
To each pint of grated pulp allow one red pepper, 
chopped fine, half a teaspoonful of paprica, one 
tablespoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of gawe 
horseradish and balf s cup of vinegar, Half a 
cup of uasturtiums, chopped fine, is an improve- 
ment. 

Sort Saett Crass mx Burrer.—Parboll crabs, 
Then remove the shel] and voin from the meat 
of the crab, Pat good butter into a saucepan 
to heat, belug very particular that the butter 
does not scorch in the least, Fry the crab meat 
in this until it has absorbed all the heated butter. 
Remember always that the butter must not be 
scorched. 


Suuvcias.—One-half cup of butter beaten with 
one and one-half cups of sugar. Mix in one- 
half cupful of ne water, in which dissolve 
one-h teaspoonful of saleratus, Add flour 
until very, very etiff, and roll az thin 2s possible, 
Then . e pleces three inches . Sy 4 
long. Ib is not necessary to measure with aru 
“ guesswork” will answer here, These will be 
very crisp. They may be flavoured with any- 
thing preferred, 


Banana eraiyy > he ered bananas, half a cup 
dered sugar, juice two oranges, one egg, 
Es cups of ed wheat biscuit crambs. Ont 
bananas’ Into halves crosswise, sprinkle with 
wdéred sugar, and turn over them the orange 
uice. Let stand in = — fee me a 
turning un are flavoured wi 
the pa gag oy egg then in the crumbs 
and fry in hot fat. Serve with orange sauce, 
Strain the syrup left after bananas have béen 
removed, put in saucepan ; when ft has reached 
the boiling point add two tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch, wet with a little cold water. Cook 
until thick and clear, then add half » teaspoon- 
ful of orange extract, ' 








St, Prressscnxas is the unhealthiest capita! :, 
Europe. 

Ix Germany a clock has been made tha: :; 
warranted to go for 9,000: years, 

A cunrovs butterfly exists in India. Tho 
male hae the left wing yellow and the right ous 
red ; the female hae theee colours reversed. 

Tw 15 years Russia has sent 624,000 persons to 
Siberia, fally 100,000. relatives of prisoners 
oe accompanied the exiles of thelr own [re 
wil 








Ir is stated that large beds of liquorice. root 
exist fo an unimproved condition im thg northern 
Caucasus region, near the shores of the Black 
Sea, 


THRs places at least are known where green 
snow fs found, One of these is near Moeuni 
Hecla, Iceland ; another fourteen miles east of 
the mouth'of the Obi; and the third near Qaito, 
South America, we: 

Tr a Chinaman dies while belbg. 
murder the very fact of his dy § taken as 
evidence of his guilt. He has ted, but 
somebody must suffer ; and hia eldest son, if he 
has one, is.senbto prison for a year, 
ic life-size portreit of » 
woman, the firsb antique portrait in mosaic ever 
discovered, has been found, The workmaneh!p 
is so fine that it fe difficult to discern that it 
is not ® painting, : 

Tux latest lifeboat, which is said to havo been 
approved by the Admiralty, carries threo long 
cylinders, lato which million cubic feet of sir 
ean be compreseed, This air will drive the boat 
fifteen miles an hour for six hours, 


Hebrides, fs about 300ft. from the shore, To 
avoid haying an attendant on the rock, the light 
is produced on the shore and projected across the 
water upon @ mirror lighthouse, the 
mirror ‘reflecting the light in the desired direo- 
tion. 

Tre smallest Republic in the world is the litile 
community of comprising 140 souls, who 
exiat on the flat top of a mountain In the Pyre 
nees, This miniature Republic is only one mile 
in area, has existed since 1648, and is recognised 
by both France and 8 I 
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HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


~ 


A. G.—You must employ a solicitor. 

R. P.—Consult come eminent oculist. 

Awy.— Ask some dealer to make an offer. 

8. wr. --Not unttl you have proof of his death. 

CorsTANT Reapen.—It rests with the guardians, 

pavy.—Bon-my-Obree is Manx for girl of my heart. 

Grnitp.—It can be obtained ; the cost depends on 
te . 
ool cannot give. you any help; why not 
advertise ? 

A. 5 —The remedy is $0 have thent well tified inside 
or painted. 

PETER. —General Gordon was asrawinated January 
Sth, 1 884, 

Ovgiocs.—Jenny Lind was tho real name of the 


sioger. 
R. L.—Apply to a poliog magistrate for separate 
maiatenance. 


inproxanz.—If you offered the money he had every 
right to accept it, 

F. M.—Nothing satisfactory has been invented for 
the parpose. 

Geetm.—Qao Vadis is Latin for “whither gost 
thou?" 


Micxow.—Hebad 0 right to take it away without 
your perm 
4. 8--Do not think of jentgidhing with a wife on 
such a small gum of money. 
Frank. — The Lori Canes -grants licenses 
for dramatic performance s. 
G. B.—The crest may be used if the Inland Revenue 
aaty is paid. 
Otp Sorscaiper.—If the money was a free and not a 
tional gift be cannot claim it, 
Wirsox.—He can be married in the name by which he 
has been generally known, 
K. O.—A mecioee ae be registered only in the 


ausn cua is celebrated. 
=p —Jmprizsonment dancel the debt. . 

Beep yr gle 
Pare et rr are eae 

tng something salt beyond toleration. ys 

©. M—It is adviaable to oe ae 
the person when carrying and using 

Hat.—The planets V Mars most nearly 
ssnitde tae comm tk tee” 


B. 0 — Roast Bttia: gee Bee boon, zeedle of foeberge in } 


the way mentioned, buat not 

GrraLpine.—She would stand no chance of getting 
it without an influential recommendation, 

v. K.—You should have your filter attended to by 
the manufacturing firm, or one of their agents... 


Worrrep.— W: sorry to there 
tno poet eure forthe detormalty wader which you 


Bastis —Wo shon'd oonstier thom a very unnatural 
pemegeee har thaw tnaline $0 ony “20 not take” 


B. &.—When several members iise to Jc at the 
Senn ee Comnet oolie Se a first saw 
up. 


ve oe 


berger een beyond 
mends milk and water Lair of clear | 
water. The leaves will keep glosey and fresh. Wy 


kK. & _1b t's Shelion of tha, Yaar Wi ety da We) 
5 md papa mt rama ens those authorised 


Dounrroi. —Therels, no doa no doubt, constiieralife sdlence in 
mag Ne tho its is a trustworthy 
w. C.— ink shana r removed . 
by woing ans gs sel Beta 
with » hot soIntion Somers 4 
Vers —You 
is pald 
A M.—Army reserve men 


without repayment of thelr deferred provided 
Set ieand 







we ire tiga toe era 
Br 
ae <4 ~ rt mg og 


Wor vo ‘ a 
a a Unless there was a 


the lease or 
aa eae ie 


is 
B. 5.—The Board | are op to Non ” 
and Churehmen terma, , 
pacing given, a enearen aie 
teepectively erganise the 





sa geome dager would bs ; 


evap ae tegen eg te enclose a note. 
gard with the word “ ‘congratuations" and “many 
does wena aie day” be quite enough. 


» @ The Kingdom of Rome lasted two hundred 
and lout years; the republic endured for about 
four bundred and thirty, a the Empire about five 
hundred years. 
gears ~ Fou should take it a A fe: cy = vepnived 
+ Proper person z lor you. 
Adviog without having seen it might do harm in place 


w ingrasn—The bridegroom should defray all the 
expenses of + gps Pe + gage with the exception of the 
Wedding-breakiast, which tt is customary for the 
parents of the bride to provide. 


—Pearl gregh remain under water from 

to ‘seconds on , but cases. have 

been of their Gemedning as aa six minutes 
under water. 


Msturrn.—Hold your face over a howl of boiling water 
for wabort time, then rub with rough towel and the 
a will disappear ; next apply some spirits to 


Cratmnz.—-Teddy yy 6 + einen synonym for 
EAaward, it is open to to have-the child 
in that name, but teen he sould not be called 


Mustcau.—There is ni mathing thet wi pake The hands 
for piano ing, pe constant practice. It is 
are stiff, and they can only 
be made really limber by constantly wor king them. 


He WO hg By To Kyow.-It is ly under- 
tood that wb Ae. tet ome officers of army tod navy, 
are enti to put 


i 
og Fp on their an tine hats. 
ase Scotland and dismissed on a 


verdict of * . eannot be brought up for 
trial again on same charge; no matter what fresh 
evidence may be forthooming. 


: 
Tae FOOTFALL. P 


— within the garden, 
the world was sond 
that it was Time, the ward ‘en, 
"Kad tah 1 Gan for bien the reste brew, 

And pansies 


Now, on the common road, with ae that thunder, 
A foot I hear that does not turn or s 

And after it, the tumult and the wonder 

{ hurrying apo fe I al 


And Time shall steal away with soundless tread, 
When I am dead. 


“ype through the sole of a 
t its squeaking. Tho reason 
ween the layers of leather is 


excellent, and if French or Spanish, or both, 
Pavers odaea these would md if Franch or Span to the lad’s 


¥ Moreen.—In giving mediciae in liquid form 

the point of the spoon containing the 
os oni the mouth. Administering 
be impossible for the child to choke 
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irae cut them into 

dripping 
me They wil nick! 
sift a little salt pin mn oan 
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Ped ~All refined gold is not alike. Australian gobi, 
for instance, {is distinctly redder than that from 
ew The Ural gold is the reddest found any- 


Pp, ee can at any time ascertain the qualifica- 
tions red in a candidate for assistant-inspectorsh!ps 
of fi by writing to the , Olvil Service 

2, Cannon-row, Westminster, also date for 
firet ensuing examination ; it is necessary at the outset 
to have yourself nominated to the Home Secretary by a 
Merober of Parliament. 


Crssy.—One ont flour, one ounce dripping, quarter 
pound fe ap gee two teaspoontuls baking powder, some 
sweet milk ; dripping among the flour, add the dry 
thing, and pF into.a nice dough with mflk; roll out 
about quarter inch thick; cut with the top of a 
preg and put on the oven shelf ; brush the top with 
al ittle milk, and put in the oven to bake quickly and 
lightly. 

Euurz.—Take one half cup of flake tapioca, soak it in 
one and one-balf cups of water. When the taptoca is 
sott have a pine apple ready shredded very fine. Put 
this with the tapioca, one balf-cup of sugar, and the 
juice of one-half a lemon into the double boiler, and 
cook until the whole is the consistency of jelly. Pour 
into a mould and serve ice cold with cream. It is sald 
to be equally good made with peaches. 


Exeanorn.--Two breakfast. cups flour, one table- 
spoonfal butter, half teaspoonful soda, same of tar- 
tarfe acid, one egg, some water, one dessert spoonful 
sugar, Rub the butter oman the flour, add the 

tartartic acid, and mix; beat up the egg and 
pour a little water among it, and with this make » 
soft dough; hy aap into two pleces, roll each round, 
and then out in eight, and put on the girdle till 
a pale yellow colour. 


H. F,.—Get some good light benzoline, and with a 
hard brush dipped fn that wel), scrub the stained por- 
tion, then wipe with a dry flannel ; repeat and dry as 
before, Make a strong washing solution with hot a ay 
place a little unslaked Jime, broken up into coarse 
powder over the stains, and pour en enough of the 
soda solution to well wet the lime. Leave this mixture 
on for a short time, then well serub with abundance of 
clean hot water, and wipe dry with flannel, 


Y¥. W.—The following 4s good for ridding plants and 
trees of cater s ~Mix an ounce of nm oll in a 
glen = poo Ar and water a oh with Lag 

lore the cate: are ‘eo ey have appeared, 
put two ounces of ofl to the ge $s of course this 
would have to be done to cabbage, say a month before 
they aro cut; soap suds will by itself often do the turn 
if vied and freq: uently applied to most smooth-leaved 


pone —The earllest theatrical performances. in 
Hogland took place in inn- yards. The spectators 
watched the shay from open galleries, which led to the 
rooms of the inn. The “scaffolds,” as they were 
termed, ran tier above tler round three aides of the 
building; they corresponied to our modern boxes. 
What is called the ptt was the ground. Shakespeare, 
you remember, speaks of those below as “ groundlings,” 
and Ben Jonson refers to the “ understanding gentle- 
mon of the ground.” 


K, G,—It was on 23rd February, 1695, that John Lee, 
footman, was three times placed upon the scaffold in 
order to be , but upon the thrice attem 
pee ay bet of 7 » drop ae iee in failure 4 Ww. 
court, then pp to by the- 
governor, ee  Gnapeseh that t the man should be 

respited ; he was ultimately ordered into imprisonment 
for life ; the gallows having stood in the rain all night 
awelled, and notwitbstanding the executioner’s utmost 
effort, by cutting the trap door and otherwise, could not 
be got to work. 


Lover or tur " Lospow Reaper.” —The tower was, 
and yet was not, meant to lean over; the intention of 
the designers was to carry it up straight ; bat it begun 
to sink at ome side when the third storey had been 
completed ; the architects then deliberately accepted 
the conditions and adhered to the inclining position, 
but diminished the slope of the upper stories so as to 
keep the centre of gravity well within the walis; the 
coteen’ the ear courses of the tower seems to- 
have set a fashion copstraction—leaning over be - 
came s point of meee with architects, there are at 
Bogolna, in Italy, two otber towers similarly con- 
structed ; one is neatly one hundred feet higher than 
the one at Pisa, the about as high as » with, 
however, a far groater inclination. 








Lownpow Rzapgr can be. sent to “e part ~ 
‘world, -free ben tengo Weekly ; 
One ing and Rightpence, Foabias 
for the Monthly ja oedine” ristmas Part, is 
Hight Shillings and Fightpence, post-free. 
Back Noumerns, Parrs and Vo.vmes are ip 
re and may be had of any Booksellers. 


et tee igh 449, is aie Waal Ready, 
post , pence. 
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Tas INDEX to Vot. LXX. is now Ready; Price 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT | 


IS A REAL BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
It cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


When applied to Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











PEPPER'S TONIC 


otes ei testy 
CURES DYSPEPSIA A, HYSTERIA, NERVO Mei ee 


ILLING 
SHILLING 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








. eethams 
re is eerine 


EQUAL. Al > eumber 


COOLS and REFRESHES the SKIN after 
m/ 4" exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
and cinteiin all SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS 
the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE during the heat of 
SUMMER. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 


In Bottles is. & 2s. 64., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, <<eniain, Cheltenham. 











FOR 
PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 


Nedworis 1: 


MADE» WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 
OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 











Five 


BORWICKS 
BAKING |=. 
POWDER = 


ha 
best that money can buy. 








BORWICE’S, whi 














DR. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 





CoucHS, GOLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D»*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WwiTHOUT HEAD. OBE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S | CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant been 


mu was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it 
sworn to.—See The Times, » July 18th, 1864. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S OHLORODYNE is the TRUE 


PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, OANCE TOOTHACH 
RHEUMATISM. B, % 
























| CHLORODYNE 


| DIARRAG@A, P)YSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF be ie London, REPORT that it AOTS as 8 
CHARM, one dose generally suffi 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calout Caleutta, states :—“‘Two poszs COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF or DIARRHEA,” 


D* a. _SoLLis BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cute short 
E PILepsy, SPASMS, COLIC, 

PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 

;_ The IMMENSE SALE of 


pret gape they RADE MARK Of all Oheeatete 1/1 4/6. sole 
Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell Bthent, Lenton wt Cc. 
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